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watched the approach of darkness after a long day’s 
run to the south, knowing that I, in a few moments, was 
to discover celestial phenomena heretofore concealed 
from my view. ; 

After slanting through the northeast trade-wind, we 
reached that well-known but troublesome stage in the 
yoyage, so difficult to get over, called the Variables, 
This region has acquired its title from the regular ‘Trades 
not being found there, but in their place unsteady breezes, 
long calms, heavy squalls, and sometimes smart winds 
from the southward and southwestward. ‘These Varia- 
bles, which sorely perplex all mariners, even those of 
most experience, while they drive young navigators al- 
most out of their senses, are not less under the dominion 
of the causes which regulate those great perennial breezes 
the ''rades, blowing to the northward and southward of 
them. ‘Their laws, however, are not quite so readily un- 
derstood, and consequently are not so easily allowed for 
in the practice of navigation. I have even seen people 
as greatly provoked with their occurrence, as if the 
course of nature had been intermitted for the express 
purpose of bothering them. Such impatient voyagers 
will not condescend to recollect, that their own con- 
fined observation, or shallow knowledge of the facts, is 
rather more likely to be the cause of their disappoint- 
ment, than that dame Nature should have halted in her 
operations merely to vex their worships. On the other 
hand, many persons besides navigators, misled by the 
seduction of names, rush headlong into very unsubstan- 
tial generalisations ; and, upon the strength of a few un- 
connected facts, lay down what they call laws of nature, 
which they are mightily astonished to find will not al- 
ways square with actual observation. Such reasoners, 
instead of being delighted with new facts, are vexed to 
mect with exceptions, as they call them, and are very 
slow to confess that the error lies with themselves. Still less 
are they willing to allow, that, if they had studied the 
subject more attentively, they might have profited by 
these very exceptions, and advanced their voyage, instead 
of retarding it. 

When we actually encounter, on the spot, and for the 
first time, a crowd of new circumstances, of which, pre- 
viously, we have only known the names, or lave merely 
heard them described by others, we feel so much con- 
fused and bewildered, that we fly eagerly to the nearest 
authority to help us out of the scrape. It generally 
happens, in these cases, that the reference does not prove 
very satisfactory, because the actual circumstances with 
which we are engaged are rarely similar in all their 
bearings to those with which we compare them ; and 
when this is not the case, the blindfold method of' pro- 
ceeding in the beaten path is very apt tu mislead. 

As an illustration of this kind of deception, it may be 
stated, that navigators, whose actual experience has not 
extended to the tropical regions, are very apt, in poring 
over the voyages of others, to acquire, insensibly, a very 
confident notion that each of the great Trade-winds 
lowing on different sides of the line, (the northeast and 
the southeast by name) are quite steady in their diree- 
tion; and that, ‘in the equatorial interval which lies be- 
tween them, only calms and light winds are to be found. 
Moreover, inexperienced persons generally believe this 
interval to be equally divided by the equator, and that 
both the breadth and the position of this calm region 
continue unchanged throughout the whole year. Now, 
here are four important mistakes—important both in a 
scientific and in a practical point of view. For Ist, Not 
calms and squalls alone, but occasionally fresh and steady 
winds, are found betweed the Trades; 2dly, The belt 
called the Variables is by no means equally divided by 
the equator ; neither, 3dly, is that belt stationary in its 
position ; nor, 4thly, is it uniform in its breadth. It will 
thence be easily understood, eyen by a person who has 
never quitted one of the midland counties in England, 
and to whom the ocean is an unscen wonder, that a new 
comer to the tropical reyions, his head loaded with these 
false views, will be very apt to mistake his own igno- 
rance for the caprice of Nature, and perhaps call out, as 
I once heard a man do, in all the agony of impatience 
caused by a protracted head wind,—“ Now this is really 
scandalous usage of the clerk of the weather office !” 
The scandal, however, lay not so much with the clerk’s 
usage as with his own limited knowledge—for if at the 


wind, and keeping his yards braced sharp up, and making 
his sails stand like a board, the grumbler had known 
how to take advantage of it, and had kept away two or 
three points, set his fore-top-mast studding*sail, and 
flanked across or through the breeze which he had in 
vain tried to beat against, he might not only have saved 
his temper, but have made his passage in half the time. 

Navigation, after all, probably more than most othe: 
pursuits, requires, for its right performance, a constant 
mixture of theory and practice. ‘he purely practical 
man, if his experience be extensive, and his voyages be 
repeatedly made over the same ground, will unquestiona- 
bly have an advantage over the purely theoretical navi- 
gator. There is no necessity, however, that speculation 
and experience should be either disjoined, or combined 
in equal portions. A small chain of sound reasoning 
will serve to arrange and bind together a large pile oi 
properly observed details. Actual facts form the rude 
materials of our professional knowledge; the vkill of the 
mathematician supplies the theory by direction of whicl: 
the edifice is built up. In ordinary navigation, a com- 
paratively limited allowance of mathematics, and an ac- 
quaintance with the more gencral principles of astronomy, 


our structure; but experience alone can teach us how to 
apply these designs to useful account. 

I am not sure that, in the whole range of this exten- 
sive subject, there could be picked out an instance more 
in point to what has just been said, than these interest- 
ing phenomena of the ‘T'rade-winds, which, it I mistake 
not, possess considerable interest to all classes of per- 


every age and rank, and especially to naval officers, an 
acquaintance with the laws which regulate these extra- 
ordinary aérial currents must be of great importance. 
For a commander may be ordered, at a moment’s warn- 
ing, either to carry his own ship, or to lead a squadron, 
or to guard a convoy, from the northern to the southern 
hemisphere, or perhaps from the West to the East Indices. 
If, however, he have not previously made a tropical voy- 
age or two, or have not studied the subject in its genu- 
ine theoretical spirit, as well as in the log-books of’ his 
predecessors, he may expect to find himself most wofully 
embarrassed, both on entering and on leaving the ‘l'rades. 


India ships, it is true, may, at any time, consult the ex- 
perienced fommanders of the ships under his orders as 
to the best method of making the passage, generally ; or, 
he may call them on board on reaching the Variables, to 
have their opinion, and, if he pleases, take their advice 
as to the quickest method of getting over this ditliceult 
stage in the journey. But I think it will occur to every 
officer, that in such a proceeding, however necessary it 
may sometimes be for the advancement of the public 
service, there must be a certain loss of dignity ; and with 
it, some relinquishment of that authority which all expe- 
rience shows is essential to the proper exercise of com- 
mand. 

Neither officers nor men throughout any fleet ever put 
forth their whole strength, unless they have the fullest 
confidence in the person placed at their head. On the 
other hand, if their confidence in their leader be com- 
plete, they fling their whole souls and bodies into the ef- 
fort, and, under the inspiring influence of unbounded 
faith, often perform deeds which are equally surprising 
to themselves and to others. We all know how well this 
principle worked on the great scale in fleets under Nel- 
son, and, in a smaller degree, but in a spirit hardly less 
remarkable, on board single ships under Lord Cochrane. 
Without exhausting this branch of the question, it 
must be evident to every one, that the exact knowledgx 
required for getting quickly over the more difficult parts 
of an Indian voyage may often prove of the utmost con- 
sequence in a national point of view. Suppose, for in- 
stance, a war breaks out unexpectedly between France 
and England, and two frigates, equally good sailers, are 
despatched, by the countries’ respectively, to spread the 
news in the eastern hemisphere. Conceive them to start 
simultaneously, one from Cherbourg, the other from 
Plymouth, let them both reach the edge of the Variables 
together, and also lose he northeast rade-wind on the 
same day. So far, two equally good officers will proba- 
bly run abreast of one another. But if one of the cap- 


furnish what may be termed the plan and elevation of 


sons, whether professional or otherwise. ‘I'o sailors of 


A captain of a man-of-war in charge of a convoy of 


merous varieties which occur in those low latitudes, has 
yeta sound knowledge of the general laws by which the 
fluctuations in the winds are regulated, while the other 
has merely read about them in log-books, and has no 
theoretical key to help him to unlock the secrets of the 
perplexing anomalies he will inevitably encounter, the 
chances surely are, that the career of the two ships will 
become from that hour essentially different. If, to the 
theoretical knowledge which 1 have supposed one of the 
officers to possess, he adds even a slight personal ac- 
quaintance with the facts, from having studied them on 
a former voyage, his advantage over his rival will be 
still greater. At all events, that frigate commanded by 
the officer possessed of most philosophical knowledge of 
the causes which put the air in motion, would, in all pro- 
bability, double the Cape many days, perhaps weeks be- 
fore the other, and thus be enabled to scatter the insport- 
ant intelligence over the whole Indian vecan in time to 
prevent great disasters; or, by striking the first blow, to 
accomplish active warlike purposes of the highest im- 
portance to his country. 

Independently of all such public objects concerned in 
these enquiries, which give them a degree of professional 
importance, and almost render their study a part of every 
ofticer’s duty, there appears to exist a very general inte- 
rest in the Trade-winds, sufficiently strong to engage the 
attention even of unprofessional persons when the sub- 
ject is placed intelligibly before them. ‘These vast cur- 
rents of air, which sweep round and round the globe in 
huge strips of more than twelve hundred miles in width, 
are in a manner foreed, more or less, on every one’s no- 
tice, from contributing cssentially to that boundless in- 
terchange of the productions of distant regions by which 
modern times are so agreeably distinguished from the 
old. j 

The great Monsoons, again, of the Indian and China 
oceans play almost as important a part in this grand 
nautical drama along the coasts of those remote coun- 
tries. All these great phenomena, and cvery one of their 
numerous minor varictics, will be found, upon a little en- 
quiry, to obey precisely the same laws as their less flue. 
tuating brethren the mighty Trades. That theory, indeed, 
would be but a shabbv one which did not include both; 
and hence, it may be useful to snegest to my young 
friends, springs one of the chief delights of science when 
its study is conducted in a proper spirit. If the pursnit 
of truth be engaged in with sincerity, phenomena appa- 
rently the most opposite in character—for exaniple, 
winds in different parts of the earth, but in the same 
latitude, blowing in totally different directions at «the 
same season of the year—will always prove in the end 
illustrative of one another, and of their common theory. 

—-— 
CHAPTER XXII. 
PROGRESS OF THF VOYAGE. 

Let people say what they please of the fine bracing 
weather of a cold climate, 1 never saw any truth-speak- 
ing persons who, on coming fairly to the trial, did not 
complain of a cold frosty morning as a very yreat nuis- 
ance, or who did not cling eagerly to the fire to unbrace 
themselves again. For my own part, | have always 
delighted in the relaxation, if such be the word, or the 
lassitude caused by hot weather, and accordingly, have 
very rarely in my life encountered too hot a day. Of 
course, in saying this, 1 take it for granted that the wea- 
ther is to have fair play, and that our dress, apartments, 
and all other circumstances, shall be suitable. Many a 
day far too hot have ] met with in the choky, oven-like 
streets of London, where the blacks and the dust and the 
niultitudes of people combine to augment the temperature, 
already raised to the true Gexman-stove pitch by the re- 
flection of such of the sun’s rays as succeed in ftoreing 
their way through the stratum of smoke to the half-black, 
lalftred bricks of the walls. In winter evenings, too, 
when every crevice or opening for the air in a well-pack. 
ed bati-room is earefu'ly kept shut, by orders from those 
perverse dowagers who choose to plant themselves near 
the windows, a lively representation of the climaie of the 
black-hbole at Caleutta is sure to be enacted. At such 
seasons it certainly is rather too hot. Occasionally, also, 
at night, on board ship, in warm climates, in harbour, or 
in acalm at sea, when all hands are below, the climate 
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sinks and swamps as Batavia, where the motionless air 
becomes thick and clammy with miasmata, there is no 
denying that the heat is too great. 

But I have very seldom, if ever, felt the weather disa- 
greeably warm, even in India, when sailing on the open 
sea, or enjoying the free range of a wide country, under 
awnings and bungalocs, or stretched in a palanquin, or 
shaded by an umbrella on the back of an elephant. 
Soldiers and sailors, whose duty exposes them at all hours, 
either on a march or in boats, must, in spite of every 
contrivance of this sort, be often struck down by the heat, 
and sigh with all their hearts for the bracing frosts of 
higher latitudes. I grant, therefore, that what is said 
above has reference exclusively to those happy folks who 
can command their own time and occupations, and who 
have the means of bringing to bear on their comforts 
those innumerable luxurious contrivances which the in- 
genuity of wealth has devised in thé East, to render its 
climate not only bearable, but one of the most enjoyable 
in the world. 

As we sailed along on our voyage to India, gradually 
slipping down from the high to the low latitudes, the 
merry sun crept up higher and higher every day towards 
the zenith, while the thermometer, of course, rose likewise. 
What was most agreeable in this change from cold to 
warmth, was the little difference between the temperature 
of the day and that of the night. | As we approached the 
equator, the thermometer fell only from 82° inthe day time 
to 79° or 80° at night, which, on deck, was delightful. We 
did not, of course, come to this *high temperature all at 
once; for on the 6th of May, the day after we passed 
directly under the sun, the average of the twenty-four 
hours was 73°, and at night 69° and 70°. 

It is not to be imagined that every one was pleased 
with these changes ; for on board ship, as on shore, there 
exist, at all times, and in all latitudes, weathers, and 
climates, a set of discontented spirits, whose acquired 
habit or whose radical nature is to find fault with the 
existing state of things, be these what they may. ‘To 
such cantankerous folks a growl of misery would really 
seem to be the great paradoxical happiness of their lives, 
and the more unreasonable the cause, provided there seem 
reason in it, the better for their purpose. It is frequently 
not any actual inconvenience of which these grumblers 
complain, but chiefly that which they might, could, or 
would suffer were certain things to happen, all of which, 
of course, it is a part of your thorough-bred growler to 
prophesy will happen. I have seen a middy of this stamp 
glad to find, on coming below, that some insignificant 
portion of his dinner really had been devoured by his 
hungry messmates, while he himself was keeping his 
watch on deck. 

“Tam used worse than a dog,” he would cry, secretly 
delighted to have gained the luxury of a grievance upon 
which he might ring the changes of his ill usage for the 
next week. “I can’t even get a basin of pease soup put 
by for me; it’s such an infernal shame, I'll cut the 
service !” 

The diversity of climate on an Indian voyage furnishes 
capital nuts for these perturbed spirits. It is first too 
cold, then too hot, then there is not wind enough, then 
it blows too fresh in the squalls; by and by the nights 
are discovered to be abominably close and sultry, and in 
the day the fierce flaming downright heat of the sun is 
still worse ; then the calms are never to be over’; or the 
lying trades, as they call them, have got capsised, and 
blow from the west instead of the east! After the line 
has been crossed, and the south-east wind is met with, 
the weather soon becomes what these ingenious fellows 
call too temperate, then it grows too cold again; and 
next, off the Cape, the latitude is too stormy.-—In this 
alone they have some reason ; and I have often regretted 
that, by a royal ordinance of the King of Portugal, the 
name of this mighty promontory was changed from Cabo 
de Tormentos, the headland of storms, to its present 
spnony title. In short, this grand voyage is merely a 
peristrephic panorama of miseries, which, if they survive, 
say they, it will be happy for them. Happy! Not a 
whit. It is out of their nature to be happy. To find 
fault, and to fling away the good the gods provide them, 
to sour every cup of enjoyment by the gall of discontent 
expressed from their own hearts, and to aggravate the 
pain of every real wound by the impatience of idle com- 
plaints, is their diseased joy. “ Evil, be thou my good!” 
they might well exclaim ; for, instead of heightening the 
pleasures of life by full participation, or subduing its 
inevitable evils, or, at all events, softening their asperity 
by enduring with fortitude and cheerfulness what cannot 
he helped, these self-tormentors reject what is substantial- 
ly pleasing, and cling, with habitual, but morbid relish, 
to whatever is disagrecable. 





As we glided along, through the trade winds, towards 
the neck of sea which divides Africa from America, the 
symptoms of a change in climate became daily more 
manifest. Every skylight and stern window was fasten- 
ed wide open, and every cabin-scuttle driven out, that a 
free draught of air might sweep through the ship all 
night long. In the day-time, the pitch in the seams of 
the upper-deck soon began to melt, and, by sticking to the 
soles of our shoes, plastered the planks, to the great dis- 
comfiture of the captain of the after guard. The tar, 
oosing frdm the cordage aloft, dropped on our heads, 
speckled the snow-white boat covers, and obliged us to 
spread the hammock cloths, to prevent the bedding being 
ruined by the spots. On the larboard or eastern side of 
the ship, which, of course, is always presented to the sun 
when crossing the ‘Trades on the outward-bound voyage, 
the pitch and rosin with which the seams had been payed 
ran down in little streams across the lines of paint. ‘To 
prevent, as far as we could, some of these annoyances, 
we spread the awnings over the decks, and triced up the 
curtains, fore and aft, while every art was used to intro- 
duce air to all parts of the ship. The half-ports were 
removed from the main-deck guns, the gratings put on 
one side, and as many windsails sent down the hatch. 
ways as could be made to catch a puff of air. Blue 
trowsers and beaver scrapers svon gave way before the 
elements, and were succecded by nankeens, straw hats, 
and canvass caps, In the captain’s cabin, where the 
presence of the governor, our passenger, still kept up the 
straight-laced etiquettes of the service, coats and epau- 
lettes appeared at dinner; but in the gun-room, the offi- 
cers, the instant they came below, slipped on their light 
white jackets, and, sans waistcoat, seized their flutes and 
books, and drew their chairs as near as possible to the 
mouth of the windsail. In the midshipmen’s birth, out- 
side in the steerage, truth compels me to acknowledge, 
that the shirt without neckcloth or stock, and sometimes 
with its sleeves rolled up to the elbows, was the most 
fashionable rig. ‘The seamen and marines, of course, 
dined on the main deck, not only that they might enjoy 
the fresh air breathing gently in upon them through the 
ports on the weather side, and sweeping out again by 
those to leeward, but that the lower-deck might be kept 
as cool and airy as possible against the sultry feverish 
night season. 

On such occasions the men leave their tables and stools 
below, and either scat themselves tailor-fashion, or recline 
Roman fashion. Nor is this in the least degree unpleas- 
ant; for the deck of a man-of-war is made as clean every 
morning as any table, and is kept so during the day by 
being swept at least once an hour. Of all the tunes 
played by the boatswain’s pipe, that which calls the 
sweepers is the most frequently heard. When the order 
is given for dining on deck, the different messes into 
which the crew are divided occupy the spots imme- 
diately above their usual mess-places below, as far as the 
guns allow of their doing so. It has always struck me 
as very pleasing, to sce the main-deck covered, from the 
after-hatchway to the cook’s coppers, with the people’s 
messes, enjoying their noonday repast, as delicious to 
them, and probably far more so, than any turtle feast to 
any alderman; while the celestial grog, with which their 
hard, dry, salt junk is washed down, out-matches, twenty- 
fold, in Jack’s estimation, all the thin potations, the 
clarets, and hocks, and vin de Graves, of those who, in 
no very courteous language, are called their betters. For 
I will venture to say, that at such well-fed moments, no 
mortals, of whatever rank in the world, take precedence, 
on the score of enjoyment and contentment, of these our 
light-hearted tars and jolly marines. 

Until we had crossed the north-east Trade, and reached 
the Calms, the ship’s way through the water was too 
great to allow of bathing along side ; but we easily con- 
trived a shower-bath, which answered very well. This 
consisted of a packing-box, the bottom of which was per- 
forated with holes, triced up between two of the skids, 
near the gangway, and under the quarter of one of the 
boats on the booms. A couple of the top-men with draw- 
buckets supplied the water trom above, while the bather 
stood on the main-deck enjoying the shower. The time 
selected for this delicious bath was generally about four 
o’clock in the morning, after the middle watch was out, 
and before the exhausted officer tumbled into bed. A 
four hours’ walk, indeed, in a sultry night, be it managed 
ever so gently, has a tendency to produce a degree of 
heat approaching to feverishness; and I have no words 
to describe the luxury of standing under a cool shower 
when the long task is ended. We were generally just 
enough fatigued to be sure of a sound, light, happy sleep, 
and just enough heated to revel in the coolest water that 
was to be had. In fact, we found that of the sea, much 





too warm, being only two or three degrees below the 
temperature of the air. ‘To remedy this, we generally 
exposed a dozen buckets-full on the gangway at eight or 
nine o’clock in the evening : and these, being allowed to 
stand till morning, became so much cooler by the evapo. 
ration in the night, that the shock was unspeakably 
grateful. 

Perhaps there is not any more characteristic evidence 
of our being within the tropical regions, one, I mean, 
which strikes the imagination more forcibly, than the 
company of those picturesque little animals, if it be cor. 
rect so to call them, the flying-fish. It is true, that a 
stray one or two may sometimes be seen far north, mak. 
ing a few short skips out of the water, and I even re. 
member seeing several close to the edge of the banks of 
Newfoundland, in latitude 45°. These, however, had 
been swept out of their natural position by the huge gulf. 
stream, an ocean in itself, which retains much of its tem. 
perature far into the northern regions, and possibly helps 
to rhodity the climate over the Atlantic. But it is not 
until the voyager has fairly reached the heart of the tor. 
rid zone that he sees the flying-fish in perfection. 

No familiarity with the sight can ever render us indif. 
ferent to the graceful flight of these most interesting of 
all the finny, or, rather, winged tribe. On the contrary, 
like a bright day, or a smiling countenance, or good com. 
pany of any kind, the more we sce of them, the more we 
learn*to value their presence. I have, indeed, hardly 
ever observed a person so dull, or unimaginative, that 
hie eye did not glisten as he watched a shoal, or, it may 
well be called, a covey of flying-fish rise from the sea, 
and skim along for several hundred yards. There is 
something in it so very peculiar, so totally dissimilar to 
every thing else in other parts of the world, that our 
wonder goes on increasing every time we see even a 
single one take its flight. The incredulity, indeed, of 
the old Scottish wife on this head is sufficiently excus- 
able. “ You may hae seen rivers o’ milk, and mountains 
o’ sugar,” said she to her son, returned from a voyage ; 
“ but you'll ne’er gar me believe you hae seen a fish that 
could flee !” 

I have endeavoured to form an estimate as to the length 
of these flights, and find two hundred yards set down in 
my Notes as about the longest ; but, I think, subsequent 
observation has extended the space. The amiable Hum- 
boldt good-naturedly suggests, that these flights may be 
mere gambols, and not indicative of the flying-fish being 
pursued by their formidable enemy the dolphin. I wish 
I could believe so; for it were much more agreeable to 
suppose, that at the end of the fine sweep which they 
take, at the height of ten or twenty fect above the surface, 
they may fall gently and safely on the bosom of the sea, 
than pop full into the voracious jaws of their merciless foe. 

I do not recollect whether the eminent traveller 
just mentioned, who not only observes many more 
things than most men, but describes them much better, 
has any where mentioned his having witnessed one of 
these chases. Indeed, they are not very often seen; at 
least, [am not sure that I have observed above half a 
dozen, though I have crossed and recrossed the equator 
fourteen times. The prettiest I remember to have as- 
sisted at, as the French say, and the details of which I 
shall describe presently, was during the first voyage I 
ever made through those regions of the sun. The pleas- 
ant Trade which had wafted us, with different degrees of 
velocity, over a distance of more than a thousand miles, 
at last gradually failed. The first symptom of the ap- 
proaching calm was the sails beginning to flap gently 
against the masts, so gently, indeed, that we half hoped 
it was caused, not so much by the diminished force of 
the breeze, with which we were very unwilling to part, 
as by that long and peculiar swell which, 


“Tn the torrid clime 
Dark heaving,” 


has found the hand of a master-artist to embody it in a 
description, more technically correct, and certainly far 
more graphic in all its parts, than if the picture had been 
filled up from the log-books of ten thousand voyagers. 

The same noble writer, by merely letting his imagina- 
tion run wild a little, has also given a sketch of what 
might take place were one of these calms to be perpetual ; 
and so true to nature is all his pencilling, that many @ 
tinie, when day after day has passed without a breath of 
wind, and there came no prospect of any breeze, I have 
recollected the following strange lines, and almost fanci- 
ed that such might be our own dismal fate. 


“ The rivers, lakes, and ocean, all stood still, 
And nothing stirred within their silent depths ; 
Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 
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And their masts fell down piecemeal ; as they 
dropped, 

They slept on the abyss without a surge. 

The waves were dead ; the tides were in their 
grave, : 

The moon, their mistress, had expired before ; 

The winds were withered in the stagnant air, 

And the clouds perished.” ———* 


The faint zephyrs, which had coquetted with our lan- 
guid sails for an hour or two, at length took their leave: 
first of the courses, then of the top sails, and lastly of the 
royals and the smaller flying kites aloft. In vain we 
looked round and round the horizon for some traces of a 
return of our old friend the Trade, but could distinguish 
nothing save one polished, dark heaving sheet of glass, 
reflecting the unbroken disk of the sun, and the bright, 
clear sky in the moving mirror beneath. From the heat, 
which soon becaine intense, there was no escape, either 
on deck or below, aloft in the tops, or still higher on the 
cross-trees; neither could we find relief down in the hold; 
for it was all the same, except, that in the exposed situa- 
tions we were scorched or roasted, in the others suffocat- 
ed. The useless helm was lashed amidships, the yards 
were lowered on the cap, and the boats were dropped 
into the water to fill up the cracks and rents caused by 
the fierce heat. The occasion was taken advantage of 
to shift some of the sails, and to mend others; most of| 
the running ropes also were turned end for end. A list- 
less feeling stole over us all, and we lay about the decks, 
gasping for breath, in vain seeking for some alleviation 
toour thirst by drink! drink! drink! 
indulgence oniy made the matter worse. ; 

Meanwhile, our convoy of huge China ships, rolling 


very slowly on the top of the long, smvoth, and scarcely} casks to hand instantly !” 


perceptible ridges, or sinking as gently between their 


summits, were scattered in all directions, with their heads] and a hole connected with a hose having been prepared 


in different ways, some looking homeward again, and 


some, as if by instinct, keeping still for the south. How] weighed down by the shot, a stream poured down as if 
it happens I do not know, but on occasions of perfect} 4 cock had been turned. 
calm, or such as appear to be perfectly calm, the ships of} but being carried off, it was poured into a starting-tub at 
a fleet generally drift away from one another; so that, the hatchway, and so conveyed by a pipe to the casks in 
at the end of a few hours, the whole circle bounded by] the hold. = 
the horizon is speckled over with these unmanageable} six or eight butts ; and although not good to drink, from 
) § It will being contaminated by the tar from the ropes and sails, 
occasionally happen, indeed, that two ships draw so near} the water answered admirably for washing, which was 
in a calm as to incur some risk of falling on board one} our object in catching it. : 


hulks, as they may for the time be considered. 


another. I need scarcely mention, that, even in the 


smoothest water ever found in the open sea, two large present domestic economy on board ship,) it has been the 
ships coming in actual contact must prove a formidable} practice to allow the crew two washing-days per week, 
encounter. As long as they are apart, their gentle and} on the details of which proceeding, and some other points 
rather graceful movements are fit subjects of admiration ;} of discipline, first introduced by that great voyager, I 
and I have often seen people gazing, for an hour at a} shall have @ccasion to touch at another time. At 
time, at the ships of a becalmed fleet, slowly twisting} sent I merely wish to give a hint to those who have never 
round, changing their position, and rolling from side to] tried the experiment, that there is a prodigious difference 
side, as silently as if they had been in harbour, or accom-| between a shirt scrubbed in salt water, and one which 
panied only by the faint, rippling sound tripping along] has been washed in fresh. 
the water line, as the copper below the bends alternately} putting on wet clothes, or sleeping in damp sheets. Now, 
sunk into the sea, or rose out of it, dripping wet, and} a shirt washed in salt water is really a great deal worse 
thining as bright and clean as a new Coin, from the con-} than either ; because, in the cases alluded to, one may 
stant friction of the gcean during the previous rapid pass-| apply to the fire or the sun, and remedy the evil at the 
he T Mey? cost of a little time and trouble; but in the wretched 

But all this picturesque admiration thanges to alarm predicament of putting on salt-water-washed linen, no 
when ships come so close as to risk a contact; for these] such process avails any thing. 
motions, which appear so slow and gentle to the eye, are} happy shirt, by exposing it to the sun or the fire till it 
irresistible in their force ; and as the chances are against} seems as free from moisture as any bone ; you then put 
the two vessels moving exactly in the same direction at} jt on, in hopes of enjoying the benefit of clean linen. 
the same moment, they must speedily grind or tear one} Alas, not a whit of enjoyment follows! 
| Supposing them to come in contact} be in a humid state, or you are exposed to exercise, the 
side by side, the first roll would probably tear away the} treacherous salt, which, when crystallised, has hidden 


age across the Trade-winds. 


another to pieces. 


fore and main channels of both ships; the next roll, by]; 


interlacing the lower yards, and entangling the spars of} melts, and you have all the tortures of being once more 
one ship with the shrouds and backstays of the other, wrapped in’ moist drapery. 
would in all likelihood bring down all three masts of] off, run to the galley-range, and toast it over again; or 


both ships, not piecemeal as the poet hath it, but in one 


furious crash. Beneath the ruins of the spars, the coils and when not a particle of wet seems to remain, you 
of rigging, and the enormous folds of canvass, might lie} draw it on a second time, fancying your job at last com- 
crushed many of the best hands, who, from being always plete. But, miserable man, you are as ill off as ever; for 


the foremost to spring forward in such seasons of danger,} t 


are surest to be sacrificed. After this first catastrophe,| still lurks so close, that no art we yet know of will ex- 
the ships would probably drift away from one another} pel him, save and except that of a good sound rinsing in 
for a little while, only to tumble together again and] fresh water. 


again, till they had ground one another to the water’s 


edge, and one or both of them would fill and go down.} preater than what has been just described, I need scarcely 
Tn such encounters it Is impossible to stop the mischief, add that there are few greater favours of the minor kind 
and oak and iron break and crumble in pieces, like seal-} which a considerate captain may bestow on his crew, 


Alas, the transient} of replenishing his stock of water, called out, “ Put shot 


tow the ships’ heads in opposite directions. I scarcely 
know why this should have the effect, but certainly it 
appears that, be the calm ever so complete, or dead, as 
the term is, a vessel generally forges ahead, or steals 
along imperceptibly in the direction she is looking to; 
possibly from the conformation of the hull. 

Shortly after the Trade-wind left us, a cloud rose in 
the south, which soon filled the whole air, and discharg- 
ed upon us the most furious shower I ever beheld, (ex- 
cept, perhaps, once at San Blas in Mexico,) and such as 
I can compare to nothing but that flung on the travel- 
Jer’s head who ventures behind the sheet of water at Ni- 
agara. As few people try this experiment, I am afraid 
the comparison will go but little way to help the imagi- 
nation in conceiving the violence of a tropical shower. 
I must mention, however, one very essential difference 
between the two cases. In the space between the rock 
and the cataract of Niagara, the deluge of water is ac- 
companied by such violent gusts of wind, that the inex- 
perienced person who ventures into this strangest but 
grandest of all caverns is in constant terror of being 
whisked off his legs, and thrown headlong into the hor- 
rid, boiling, roaring pool below. In the tropical showers 
above alluded to, the rain generally falls down in perpen- 
dicular lines of drops, or spouts, without a breath of wind, 
unaccompanied by thunder or any other noise, and in 
one great gush or splash, as if some prodigious reservoir 
had been upset over the fleet from the edge of the cloud. 
Our noble commander, delighted with the opportunity 


on each side, and slack all the stops down, so that the 
awnings may slope inwards. Get buckets and empty 


In a few minutes the awnings were half full of water, 
beforehand near the lowest point, where the canvass was 


Not a drop of this was lost ; 


By the time the squall was over we had filled 


Ever since the days of Captain Cook, (the father of our 


At pre- 


We all know the misery of 


You first dry your un- 


For if the air 
tself in the fibres of the cloth, speedily deliquesces or 
In your agony, you pull it 
ou hang it up in the fiery heat of the southern sun, 


he insidious enemy has merely retired out of sight, but 


Seeing, then, that there can hardly be any discomfort 


taken to hoist out the boats in good time, if need be, to {sufficient quantity cannot be allowed for performing the 
tow the ships apart, or, what is generally sufficient, to} whole operation of washing from first to last. 


By a ju- 
dicious management of the ship’s regular stock, and, 
above all, by losing no opportunity of catching rain 
water, either during these tropical showers, or upon or- 
dinary occasions of wet weather, an oflicer of any ac- 
tivity, who really possesses a good feeling towards his 
people, need seldom be without the means of giving to 
each man of his crew a gallon twice a week during the 
longest vovage. 

It was from an old and excellent officer I first learned 
that by proper and constant care this indulgence might 
almost always be granted. It is not easy, I freely ad- 
mit, at all times, and in all climates, to keep a supply of 
washing water on board; and under most circumstances, 
it certainly requires more personal exertion than those 
persons are aware of, who have not given it their atten- 
tion. But I feel persuaded that there does not exist an 
officer in the navy who would not cheerfully take even 
a great deal more trouble, if once made fully sensible of 
the unspeakable comfort which this very reasonable im. 
dulgence affords to the men under his care. ‘To those 
who hold the doctrine that sailors are by their nature 
ungrateful, and that it is useless to grant them advanta- 
ges which are not absolutely necessary, these recommen- 
dations will appear trivial and absurd. But, I trust, the 
prevalence of such unworthy sentiments in the navy is 
becoming less and less every day. Officers are now 
generally pretty well aware, that the alleged ingratitude 
of their men belongs fully more to unreasonable expec- 
tations on their own part, than to any want of feeling on 
that of their crew. A captain ought to do what is right 
and kind, simply because it is right and kind; and his 
conduct in this respect should not be influenced by the 
manner in which it is received ; at all events, he may be 
certain, that if his favours be not well received, the fault 
lies in his manner of giving them. Sailors have the most 
acute penetration possible on these occasions, and if the 
captain be influenced by any petty motives of selfish- 
ness, or be prompted by any trashy desire to gain a 
flimsy popularity—in short, if his conduct be regulated 
by any wish except that of doing his duty uniformly and 
kindly, the Johnnies will sce through it all, and either 
laugh at him or hate him, or both. 

The art of granting a favour gracefully and usefully 
is one of far greater difficulty than is generally supposed ; 
and as the command of a man-of-war is a grand school 
for its study, most truly happy shall I be if what I have 
said here or elsewhere shall induce a single brother-offi- 
cer to turn his attention more earnestly than before to 
the domestic comforts of his people, one of the most de- 
lightful, and certainly one of the most useful branches of 
the arduous duties of a commander. 
——— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
AQUATIC SPORTS. 
One day, after we had lost the north-east Trade-wind, 
and when the fleet of China ships, with their compan- 
ions, the two ships of war, were drifting about in the 
calm, more like logs of wood than any thing else, a fu- 
rious squall, unperceived till it reached us, swept through 
the fleet. "These violent tornadoes are generally called 
white squalls, from being unattended by those black 
heavy rain clouds which usually accompany such tran. 
sient blasts. 
On the occasion of ordinary squalls, even with the 
advantage of the warning given by rising clouds, we 
find it not always easy to escape their force unhurt. If 
the wind be fair, we feel a natural reluctance to shorten 
sail, so as to lose any portion of the good which fortune 
is sending us; or, at all events, we do not wish to com- 
mence shortening sail till the squall is so near that there 
is an absolute necessity for doing so, It will, therefore, 
often happen that inexperienced officers are deceived by 
the unexpected velocity with which the gust comes down 
upon them, And even the oldest sailors, if navigating 
in regions with which they have not become actually 
acquainted, are apt to miscaleulate the time likely to 
elapse before the wiff€ can touch them. In these cases, 
unless the men are very active, the sails are generally 
torn, and sometimes a mast or a yard is carried away, 
It is, besides, so often doubted whether there is to be any 
wind in the squall, or it is to prove merely a plump of 
rain, that there seem few points of distinction more re- 
markable between the seamanship of an old and a young 


ing-wax and pic-crust. Many instances of such acci-| than giving them, whenever he possibly can, at least as| officer than their power of judging of this matter. To 


dents are on record, but I never witnessed one. 








T : : much fresh water as will serve to carry off the abomina- 
0 prevent these frightful rencontres, care is always} ble salt from their clothes, after they have first been well 
scoured in the water of the ocean. 


a man quite inexperienced, a squall may look in the 
highest degree threatening ; he will order the topgallant 
Even this small al-}clew-lines to be manned, place hands by the topsail 








* Darkness. By Lord Byron. 





lowance is a great comfort on those occasiuns, when a 





haulyards, and Jay along the main clew-garnets. His 
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more experienced captain, however, being apprised of the 


squail’s approach, steps on deck, takes a hasty look to 


windward, and says to his young friend, the officer ot 
the watch, “ Never mind, the re’s nothing in it, it’s only 
rain; keep the sails on her? 

And although the older authority, nine times in ten, 
proves correct in his jadgincnt, he might find it diticult, 
or even impossible, to tel! exactly upon what his confi- 


dence rested. Sailors boast, indeed, of having an infal- 
lible test by which the pomt in question may be ascer- 
tained, their seerct. tog clothed in the following 
Viiy iin , so to eall them: 
“Tf the rain’s be‘ore the wind, 
"fis time to take the topsails inj 
lithe wind’s before the rain, 


Hoist your topsails up again.” 


Ry which we are ta aught to understand, that when the 
rain of a squ all reaches the ship betore the breeze which 
It contains, there wil be danger in carrying on, and 


vice versa. Some rule of this kind, adapted to the me- 


ridian of Loudon, might perhaps save our good citizens | 


many a sound ducking in Hyde Park of a Sunday after- 
noon; for L observe the crowd wever take the slichtest 


precaution till the squall ds right upon them, and then it} | 


is too late, 

The practical knowledge alluded to, however, which 
is sometimes called protessional tact, comes not by 
rhivines, but by ‘ x pean alone > and something akin | 
to this, [ presume, may be discovered in every calling. 
A painter, for example, might be utterly at a loss to com- 
municate to a brother-artist the rules by which he has 
produced those effects, that he himself has flung, as it 
were, on the canvass, with a kind 3 -aeathe contidence, 
lon: ov and hard years 
of study, and myriads of forgotten trials, however, must 
have been gone through to give this enviable fucility. 


scarcely conscious of effort. Ma 


So it is with seamanship, where it is so frequently indis- 


peusable to act with promptitude one way or the other. 
No experience, however, can altogether guard against 
these sudden gusts or white squalis, sinee they make no 
show, except, sometinces, by a rippling of the water 
along which they are sweeping. On the oceasion above 
alluded to, there was not even this faint warning. ‘he 
first ships of the convoy, touched by the blast, were laid 
over almost on their beam ends, but in the next instant 
righted again, on the whole of their sails being blown |! 


clean out of the bolt-ropes. The ‘Theban frigate and the 


i 
Volage, then lying nearly in the centre of the fleet, were 


the only ships which saved an inch of canvass. ‘This | 
was owing chiefly to our having so many more hands on! 


board, compared to the Indiamen, bat partly to our hav-| 


*y 


saw ¢ iught sight of the ruin brouvit on the vess Is near 


us, justin time to let tly the sheets and haulyards and 
get the yards down Sut even then, with t utmost 
exertion of every man and boy on board, we barely sue- 

eded in clewing all up, and preventing the sails from 





being blown to shreds. 

When this hurricane of a moment had passed over us 
and we had tine to look round, not a rage was to be scen 
in the whole fect; while the Wexford, a ship near us, 
had lost her three top-gallant masts and jib-boom, and, 


what was a far more serious misfortune, ber fore-top | 2 
inast was dangling over the bows. Part of the fore-top- | 


sail was wrapped like a shawl round the lee cat-head, 


while the rest hung down in festoons from the collar of | gi 
the fore-stay to the spritsail yard-arm. A stout party of} s 


seamen trom each of the men-of-war were sent to as-|! 
sist in clearing the wreck, and getting up fresh spars. | 





A light fair wind having suceceded to the calm in whieh 
we had been lelling about for many days before this 


squall eame on, we took our wounded bird in tow, and | 


taade all sail once more towards the equinox, as old Rob- 


suson Crusoe ertls the equator. by this time also, the | 
Chinamen had bent a new gang of sails, and were fast! 
‘lat loneth dropped into the sca; but we were rejoiced to 


resuiming their old stations in the appointed order of 
bearing, wluch i was our policy to keep up strictly, 


together with as many other of the formalities of a fleet | 


ot line-of-battle slips ona cruise as we could possibly 
maintain. 
While we were thus ste; ling along pleasantly enough 


under the genial influence of this newly-found air, which | 


as yet was confined to the upper sails, and every one 
was looking open-mouthed to the eastward to eateh a 
emio of cool air, or Was congratulating his neighbour on 
getting rid of the tiresome calm in which we had been 
so lone haifroasted, half suilocated, about a tes n flying 
fish rose out of the water, just under the fore-chains, and 
skimmed away to windward et the heieht of ten or 
twelve feot above the surface. IT have already mentioned, 
that the longest flight of these singular fish is about an 





La 





eighth of an English milo, , or two » heal re ed yards, which 
they perform ia somewhat more than half a minute. 
These flights very from the extreme length mentioned 
above to a mere skip out of the water. Generally speak- 
ing, they fly to a considerable distance in a straight 
line in the wind’s eye, and then gradually turn off to lee- 
ward. But sometimes the flying fish merely shins the 
surtiee, so us to touch the tops of? the successive waves, 


without rising 
j the ‘There isa prevalent idea afloat, but 1 know 
inot how ; jus st it may be, that they can tly no longer than 
ith. ir Wings or fins re inain wet. ‘Phat they rise as high 
us twenty fect out of the water is certain, from their be- 
ing sometimes found in the chamels cf a line-of-batth 
ship; and the y frequently fly into a seventy-four-gun- 
j in deck ports, Ona trigate’s forecastle and gang- 
ays, i pr clevations wai h may be taken at eighteen 
or twenty feet, or more, they are often found. 1 remem- 
[be r secing one, about nine inches in length, and weigh. 
jing not less, | should suppose, than halt a pound, skim 
jinto the Vo lage’ s naia-dec kport just abreast of the gang- 
way. One ot the main-topme nm Was coming up the quar- 
Iter deck ladder at the moment, when the flying fish, en- 
jlering the poristruck the astonished mariner on the tem- 
le, Knocked him otf the step, and very nearly laid him 
sprawling. 
| I was once in a prize, a low Spanish schooner, not 
jab we two tect and a half out of the water, when we used 
to pick up tiying fish enough about the decks in the 


snoring to give us a capital bre ukfast. ‘They are not 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











unlike whitings to the taste, thoagh rather firmer, and 
very dry. ‘They form, Lam told, a considerable article 
of tuod tor the negroes in the harbours in the West In- 
lics. he method of catching them at night is thus 
deseribed :-—In the middle of the canoe a light is placed 


Om thie to} rota pole, towards which object it is believed 


t 


j 


Lies fale ilways dart, 
net is spread toa considerable distance, supported by out- 


hile on both sides of the canoe a 


lrivvers above the surface of the water; the fish dash at 
I the light, pass it, and fall into the net on the other side. 

a n tly after observing the cluster of flying fish rist 
lout of the water r, we discovered two or three dolphins 
= ranging past the ship, in all their beauty, and watched 
| with soine ansiety to see one of those aquatic chases of, 
} whic h our friends the Ladiamen had been telling us such 


| wonderful stories. We had not long to wait, tor the ship, in 
er progress through the water, soon put up another shoal 
lot tiese little things, which, as the others had done, took 
I tha ir flirht directly to windward. A large dolphin, which 
ihad been keeping company with us abreast of the weather 
yat the denth of two or three fathoms, and, as 
Usual, glistening most beautifully in the sun, no sooner 
detected our poor dear little friends take wing, than he 
iturned his head towards them, and, darting to the sur- 
ace, le ayn d froin the water with a velocit y litt! e short, ¢ as 
it scene d, of a cannon ball. But although the impetus 
with which he shot himself jato the air gave him an 





the start which his rated prey had got enabled tiem to 
keep —_— of him tor a considerable time. 

The length of the dolphin’s first spring could not be 
i less th in ten yards; and atter he fell we could sce him 
sliding like lightning through the water for a moment, 
when he again rose and shot forward with considerably 
hercater velocity than at first, and, of course, to a still 
‘eater distance. In this manner the merciless pursuer 
ceed to stride along the sea with fearful rapidity, while 
iis brilliant coat sparkled and flashed in the sun quite 
splendidly. As he fcil headlong on the water at the end 
ot each huge leap, a scries of circies were sent far over 
lthe still surface, which lay as smooth as a mirror; for 
the breeze, although enough to set the royals and top- 
gallant studding sails asleep, was hardly as yet felt 





pe low. 


| ‘lhe group of wretched flying fish, thus hotly pursued, 


ern rve that they merely touched the top of the swell, and 
|seareely sunk in it, at least they instantly set off again in 
yaa yer and even more vigorous flight. It was particu- 
larly interesting to observe that the direction they now 
took was quite diifvrent from the one in which they had 
sc out, implying but too obviously that they had detected 
|their fieree eneiny, who was following thein with giant 
| teps along the waves, and now gaining rapidly upon them. 
His terrifie pace, ind ed, was two or three times as swift 
: theirs—poor little things! 

“The greedy dolphin, however, was fully as quick- 
sighted as the flying fish which were trying to elud 
him; for whenever they varied their flight in the smallest 
\degree, he lost not the tenth part of a ‘second in shaping 


| 
la new Course, so as to cut off the chase, while they, in a 


and falling to follow the undulations of 


initial velocity greatly exceeding thut of the flying fish, | 








manner re ‘ally not ‘enlihe that « of f the hare, doubled more 
than once upon their pursuer. But it was soon teo plainly 
to be seen that the strength and confidence of the flying 
fish were fast ebbing. ‘heir flights became shorter and 
shorter, and their course more flattering and uncertain, 
while the cnermous leaps of the dolphin appeared to grow 
ouly more vigorous at each bound. Eventually, indecd, 
we could see, or fancied we could see, that this skilfu| 
sea-sportsman arranged all his springs with such an as. 
surance of success, that he contrived to full, at the end of 
each, just under the ve ry spot on which the exhansted 
flying fish were about to drop! Sometimes this cutas. 
trophe took place at too great a distance for us to see 
from the deck exactly what happened; but on our 
mounting high into the rigging, we may be said to have 
been in at the death; for then we could discover that the 
unfortunate little ercatures, one after another, either 
popped right into the dolphin’s jaws as they lighted on 
the water, or were snapped up instantly afterwards, 

It was impossible not to take an active part with our 
pretty little triends of the weaker side, and accordingly 
we very spee dily had our revenge. ‘The middies and the 
sailors, delighted with the chance, rigged out a dozen or 
twenty lines from the jib-boom- end and spritsail yard. 
arms, with hooks baited merely with bits of tin, the 
glitter of which resembles so much that of the body and 
wings of the flying fish, that many a proud dolphin, ma. 
king sure of a delicious morsel, leaped in rapture at the 
deceitful prize. 

It may be well to mention, that the dolphin of 
sailors is not the fish so called by the ancient poets, 
Ours, which, J] learn from the Encyclopedia, is the 
Coryphena hippurus of naturalists, is totally different 
irom their Delphinus phocwna, termed by us the por- 
poise. How these names have shifted places I know 
not, but there scems little doubt that the ancient dolphin 
of the pocts, IT mean that on the back of which Dan 
Arion took a passage when he was tossed overboard, is 
neither more nor less than our porpoise.* For the rest, 

‘is a very poetical and pleasing fish to look at, affords 
sedis sport in catching, and, when properly dressed, 
is really not bad eating, 

It happened in a ship I commanded that a porpoise 
was struck about half an hour before the cabin dinner; 
and I gave directions, as a matter of course, to my 
steward to dress a dish of steaks, cut well clear of the 
thick coating of blubber. It so chanced that none of the 
crew had ever before seen a fish of this kind cooked, and 
in consequence there arose doubts amongst them whether 
or not it was good or even safe eating. ‘The word, how- 
ever, being soon passed along the decks, that orders had 
been given for some slices of the porpoise to be cooked 
for the captain’s table, a deputation from forward was 
appointed to proceed as near to the cabin door as the 

ctiquettes of the service allowed, in order to establish the 
hiapoitens 4 fact of the porpoise being eatable. The dish 
was carried in, its contents speedily discussed, and a fresh 
supply having been sent for, the steward was, of course, 
intcreepted in his way to the cook. “I say, Capewell,” 
cried one of the hungry delegates, “did the captain 
really eat any of the porpoise ?” . 

“ Wat it!’ exclaimed the steward, look at that!” at the 
saine time lifling off the cover, and showing a dish as 
well cieared as if it had previously been freighted with 
veal cutlets, and was now on its return from the midship- 
men’s birth. 

“Ho! ho!” sung out Jack, running back to the fore- 
castle; “if the skipper eats porpoise, 1 don’t see why we 
should be nice; so here goes!’ Then pulling away the 
great clasp-knife which always hangs by a cord round 
the neck of a seaman, he plunged it into the sides of the 
fish, and, after separating the outside rind of blubber, de- 
tached half a dozen pounds of the red meat, which, in 
texture and taste, and in the heat of its blood, resembles 
beet, though very coarse. His example was so speedily 
tollowed by the rest of the ship’s company, that when I 
walked forward, after dinner, in company with the doc- 
tor, to take the post mortem view of the porpoise more 
critically than before, we found the whole had been 
broiled and eaten within half an hour after I had uncon- 
sciously given, by my example, an official sunction to the 
feast. 

Porpoisesalmost invariably go in shoals, and sometimes 
in such vast numbers as to “partially cover the whole 
visible extent of the sea. They appear to delight ex- 
ceedingly in playing round a ship when one falls in their 
way; for the yw illever deviate from their own course, and 
accompany hers for some time; and such is their speed, 





* Ovid. Fast, lib. ii. 117. "Encyclopedia Britan. vol. 
v. p. 33U. 
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that however fast a vessel may be sailing, they can shoot 
ahead, dart athwart hause, and even go repe atedly round 
her, though her rate be ten knots an hour, and all appa- 
rently with the utmost ease. Their gambols on these 
occasions are sometimes very amusing. I have ofien 
scen them leap high out of the water, and, while in the 
air, twirl themselves completely roand. I am not quite 
sure that I have not seen them make what is called a 
somerset in the air, by turning tail over head. Their 
form appears very graceful when secn in the water; and I 
remember, when a midshipman in the old Leander, on iny 
first voyage, (in 1802,) bei ing persuaded by one of the 
lieutenants that these porpoises were salinon—sca salmon, 
as he called them. 

The porpoises appear to have some very rapid method 
of communication amongst themselves; for they not only 
proceed in myriads in one straight course, but often 
amuse themsclves by le: iping in considerable numbers out 
of the water, with such perfect identity of time in all their 
movements, that on hearing them fall we might fancy 
them but one fish. For hours ata time I have leaned 
over the gangway railing, when the ship has been going 
at the rate of ten or eleven miles, mere ly to watch thein 
gliding alongside of us in pairs, leaping simultancously 
out of the water. At night this companionship is alway: s 
particularly striking ; bat most so jl mn the sea, e ither 
from some inherent phosphorescent property, or froin the 
presence of animalcule, possesses the quality of giving 
out light upon being sanesiod. On such occasions, when 
the foam dashed off trom the ship’s bows resembles mol- 
ten silver, and the train in her wake stretches far astern 
along the sea, like the tail of a comet across the sky, the 
track of the porpoise is likewise marked in the most 
beautiful style that can well be imagined. Besides trail- 
ing behind this long unbroken line of fire, each fish is 
surrounded by a sort of halo, or glow of bright bluish 
sparks, and the form.of its head and body can then be 
distinctly seen, or even the slightest movement of the tail 
discovered fully better than in daylight. 
this mysterious illumination is at times so great, that one 
may read off the seconds-hand of a watch by its help 
alone. Indeed, the light caused by the foam of the Ice- 
side of a ship, when much pressed with sail, and the agita- 
tion of the water becomes considerable, often casts a dis- 
tinct glow on the bulge, or belly of the courses, and 
reaching as far up as the foot of the topsails, may alinost 
be detected on. the foot topgallant-suils in a very dark 
night. 

There is a popular belicf amongst seamen, that the 
wind may be expected from the quarter to which a shoal 
of porpoises are observed to steer; bnt I suspect their 

capacity as meteorologists is about on a par w ith that of 
geese, the value of whose flights is held by many worthy 
and venerable matrons to be pretty nearly as well esta- 
blished as the fact of hogs actually seeing the wind. So 
far, however, from our respecting the speculations of 
these submarine philosophers, every art is used to drag 
them out of their native element, 
through the fire to the insatiable Molochs of the lower- 
decks and cockpits of his mia} sty’s ships, a race amongst 
whom the constant supply of the best provisions appears 
to produce only an leneenae of appt Lite, 

One harpoon, at least, is always kept in readiness for 
action in the fore part of the ship. ‘The sharpest and 
strongest of these deadly weapons is generally stopped, 
or fastened, to the fore-tack bumpkin, a spar some ten or 
twelve feet long, projecting from the bows of a ship on 
each side like the horns of a snail, to which the tack or 
lower corner of the foresail is drawn down when the ship 
is on a wind. ‘his spar, which affords good footing, 
not being raised many feet above the water, while it is 
clear of the bow, and very nearly over the spot where the 
porpoises glide past, when shooting across the ship’s fore- 
foot, is eagerly occupied by the most active and expert 
harpooner on board, as soon as the report has been 
spread that a shoal, or, as the sailors eall it, a % school” 
of porpoises are round the ship. ‘There is another fa- 
vourite station which is speedily filled on these oceasions, 
I mean alongside of the slivht-lookiug, but strons, and 

not ungraceiul apparatus projecting perpendicularly 
downwards from the end of the bowsprit. "Phis spar is 
not inaptly called the dolphin-striker, from its appearing 











to dash into the waves as the ship pitches; perhaps, it may | this account it is of consequence to get the 
jcrentleman on board with the least. poss 
Accordingly, the hi a ri the in stan t | from 

i ' hau follow. A number of those hugre 


have acquired its name from its being so capital a position 
from which to strike that fish. ‘The lower end of thi 
spar is connected with the outer end of the jib-booin by |! 
means of a stout rape, which, after passing through its 
extremity, extends to the ship; and it isupon this guy that 
the fortunate person who wields the harpoon fixes him- 
self. Any picture of a ship will make this deseription in- 


The lustre of 


that the purpose of this rope is to keep the end of the jib- 
boom from springing up, preciscly as a martingal holds 
down the head of a horse; which analogy, no doubt, has 
led sailors to give the name of martingal-stay to the guy 
in question. 

The harpoon, is a triangular, or rather a heart-shaped, 
barbed weapon, somewhat larger than a man’s hand, and 
in the centre about as thick as his knuckies. Its point 
and edges are made of iron so soft that they can eusily 
be brought to a rough edge by means of a file. Until I 
read Captain Scoresby’s most interesting account cf the 
\rctic Regions, I always fancied that the point of the 
whale-harpoon, which is exactly the saine as that used by 
us to take the porpoise, was made of stcel; but he ex- 
plains that it is lett purposely soft, that it may be sharp. 
ened, even by scraping it with a knife. ‘This javelin- 
head, or, as it is technically called whalers, the 
“ mouth,’ is connected by a slender arm or shank, termi- 
nating in asucket. The barbed head, or mouth, is eight 
inches long, and six broad; the shank, with iis socket, 
two feet anda half long. ‘The shank is not quite half 
an inch in diameter; and as this part is liable to be for- 
cibly and suddenty extended, twisted, and benf, it requires 
to be made of the toughest and most pliable iron. 

“ That kind,” “which is of the most 
approved tenacity is made of old horse-shoe nails, 
stubs, which are formed into sma!! reds, and two oF =e c 
of these welded together; so that should a tlaw happen to 
occur in any one of the rods, the strength of the whole 
might still be depended on. Some manulacturers enclose 
a quantity of stub-iron in a cylinder of best foreign iron, 
and form the shank of the harpoon out of a single rod. 
A test sometimes used for trying the suificiency of a har- 
poon, is to wind its shank round a bolt o 
the form of a close spiral, then to unwind it again, and 
put it into a straight form. If it bears this without in- 
jury in the cold state, it is considered as exccllent. The 





says Score sby, 
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aking of a harpoon is of no less importance than th 
value of a whale, which is sometimes estimated at LO0U/. 
sterling. This consideration has induced many ingt 
persons to turn their attention towards im 
construction and security ef this mstrument ; 
various alterations have been suggested, such as formiuag 
the shank of plic s of wire, and adding one or two lateral 
barbs, they have all given place to tie stmplicity of 
ancient harpoon.”’—Scoresby’s Arctic Regions, y 
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Having described the ha 
fishing operations, which possess a remark able degree of 
interest when the shoal of porpoises is numereus, Halt 
the ship’s company are generally clustered about th 
bowsprit, the head, and any other spot commandn 
rood vit of the sport. When a mid, I have ot 
perehed myself like a sea-bird at the fore-yard-arm, or 
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telligible ; ; but it may assist the imagination to mention, 


nestled into the fore-topmast staysail ne tting, till I saw 
the harpoon cast wit! h effect by some older and stronger 
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bowline knot, or noose, the nature of which may be 
readily described by saying that although it slips up, or 
renders, very easily, it is pertecly secure, without being 
subject to jamming, as that embarrassing entanglement 
is called when a knot or bend becomes inextricably fixed. 
This running bowline, of which several are always made 
ready : 
the porpoise, or it may be cast, like the South American 
and then, but not till then, can the 
captive be considered quite secure. T have seen many 
a gallant _ prize of this kind fairly transfixed with the 
t nd rattled like a shot up to the bleck, where it 

is hailed by the shouts of the 
a certain feast, and yet lost after all, either by the line 
breaking, or the dart coming out during the vehement 
struggles of the fish. 

I remember once seeing 2 porpoise accide ntally struck 
by a minor description of fish- 3} 1 grains, a 
weapon quite inadequate for such a service. ‘The cord 
by which it was held being much too weak, soon broke, 
and off dashed the wounded fish, right in the wind’s eye, 
it a prodigious rate, with the staff erected on its back, 
like a signal post. The poor wretch was instantly ae- 
companied, or pursued, by myriads of his own speck 
whose instinct, it is said, teaches them to follow any 
track of blood, and even to devour their unfortunate fel- 
low fish. I rather doubt the fact of their cannibalism, 
but am certain that whenever a porpoise is struck and es- 
eapes, he is followed by all the others, and the ship is 
deserted by the shoal in a few seconds. In the instance 
just mentioned, the grains with which the porpoise was 
struck had been got re ady for spearing a dolphin; but 
the man in whose hands it happened to be, not being an 
experi need harpoone r,c ald not resi t the opportunity 

theced a fair 


of darting his weapon into the firs€ fish that « 


lasso, over its tail, 


rpoon, a 
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mark, 

The dolphin, the bonito, and the afbaeore, are some- 
times caught with the @rains, but general ky by means of 
lines biited cither with bits of tin, or with picces of the 





Hying-fish, when a 3 are to be had. In fine weather, 
sp clally between the tropics, when the whole’ surfice 
of the sca is often covered with them, a dozen lines are 
hung from the yl boom end and spirit t-sail yard, all so 
arranged, that whi nthe ship sends ff rward, the hoe k, 
with its elittering b it, barely teuches the water, but 


rises from it when the ship is raised up by the swell. 
The grains spoken of above rescmbles no thing so much 
that | know of as the trident which painters thre 
nto the hands of Daddy Neptune, when it pleases them 
to represent the god of the sea, sitting all ready for a 
switn (sans culottes, as he ought to be,) tm his dol phin- 
drawn cab. - If my ni 

serve me correctly, this spear has five prongs, not three, 


tie al re colle¢ fions, howeve r, 





and sometimes there are two sets, pluced in lines at 
right angles to one another. The upperend of the staff 


being loaded with lead, it falls down and turns over the 





arm. <A picee of small be it stout line, called, 1 think, the 
re ly to the shank of the har- 
poon. ‘To the end of this : line is atta by smi on rope 
that lies bandiest on the forecastle, 
lant clewline, or the n-baul. ‘The rope, ‘Seis re 
being made fast to the foreganger, is drove oe gh a 
block attached to some part of the bowsprit, er 
foremost swifter of the fore-riggme; and a gang of ke ds 
re always ready to take hold of the end, and run the 
ish righ it out of the water when pierced by the it 
The harpooner, it will be understoed, ro noil 
attend to but the mere act of 


there are few exploits in which the dexte notin ot one pe 
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striking lis yeet se ana 
son is more conspicuous over that of another, then in de 
livering the harpoon. I have heard Captain Score 
say, that when a whale is struck, it is an object of im- 
portance to drive the weapon socket-deep into the blub- 
floating inOMster 5 but in the 
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case of the porpoise, | | 
in the aim alone ; for the mere weight of the instrument t, teu 
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with its loaded staff, is sufficient to lodge the barbs i * 








the body of the fish, and in many cases to carry it ri 
through to the othe r side. fi 
The strength of the porpoise be very great, for | 








fish, which is then drawn on board on the top of the 
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vinegar, to be eaten oar The t 


and becomes not ver bad cating 
of port wine. Any fovea say the cooks, may be made 
waXimn we tried hard to 


vlatable by rich sauces; at 


illustrate in the midshipman’s berth with such slender 


neabs as we possessed ; and many a time have [ feasted 

on What was but too correctly called mock-turtle soup, 

designated, in the choice dialect of the car K pit, Piy’s- 
ead neg us. 

On the 24th of May, the day before crossing the 
“quator, I saw the grandest display of all these differ- 
eut kinds of fish which it has ever been my fortune to 

et with. Inomy journal written on that day, I find 


j 
some tl ings related, ot which LT have searce ly any re- 
collection, and certataly have never again witnessed in 
the twenty years which have elapsed since. A bLouito, 
it appears, darted out of the water wfter a flying-fi 
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i have seen him twist a whale oon several times | that he actus closed with the chase a the atv. ana 
round, and eveitually tear hinse “by main force. On jsought to snap itup; but owing to some error in his 
floundering jealculation, the top of his head striking the objeet of 
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were trespassing. ‘These intruders proceeded not alto- 
gether with impunity, however, for we hooked several 
of them, who, confident in their own sagacity and 
strength of wing, swooped eagerly at the baited hooks 
towed far astern of the ship, and were thus drawn on 
board, screaming and flapping their wings in a very 
fridiculous plight. To render this curious circle of mu- 
tual destruction quite complete, though it may diminish 
our sympathy for the persecuted flying-fish, I ought to 
mention, that on the same day one dropped on board in 
the middle of its flight, and in its throat another smal! 
fish was found half swallowed, but still alive! 

All this may be considered, more or less, as mere 
sport, serving to relieve the tedium of a long calm, or con- 
tributing, in a small degree, to the scanty luxuries of the 
table or a protracted voyage. But in the capture of the 
shark, a less amiable, or, [ may say, a more ferocious 
spirit is sure to prevail. There would seem, indecd, to 
be asort of perpetual and hereditary wac waged between 
sailors and sharks, like that said to exist between the 
Esquimaux and the Indians of North America, where, 
as each of the belligerents is under the full belief that 
every death, whether natural or violent, is caused by the 
ere a= of the other side, there is no hope of peace 
between them, as long as the high conflicting parties 
shall be suvject to the laws of mortality. 

In like manner, I fear, that in all future times, as in 
all times past, when poor Jack falls overboard in Madras 
roads, or in Port Royal harbour, he will be liable to be 
crunched between the shark’s quadruple or quintuple 
rows of serrated teeth, with as merciless a spirit of enjoy- 
mentas Jack repays the compliment withal, when, in 
his turn, he catches his enemy on his decks, Certainly, 
I have never seen the savage part of our nature peep out 
more clearly than upon these occasions, when a whole 
ship’s company, captain, officers, and young gentlemen 
inclusive, shout in triumphant exultation over the body 
of a captive shark, floundering in impotent rage on the 
poop or forecastle. ‘The capture always affords high and 
peculiar sport, for it is one in which every person on 
board sympathiscs, and, to a certain extent, takes a share. 
Like a fox-chase, it is ever new, and draws within its 
vortex every description of person. The lunarian, busy 
taking distances, crams his sextant hastily into its case ; 
the computer, working out his longitude, shoves his books 
on one side; the marine officer abandons his eternal 
flute; the doctor starts from his nap; the purser resigns 
the Complete Book; and every man and boy, however 
engaged, rushes on deck to see the villain die. Even the 
monkey, if there be one on board, takes a vehement inte- 
rest in the whole progress of this wild scene. J remem- 
ber once observing Jackorunning backwardsand forwards 
along the after part of the poop hammock-netting, grin- 
ning, screaming, and chattering at sucha rate, that, as 
it was nearly calm, he was heard all over the decks. 

“ What's the matter wil you, Master Mona?” said 
the quarter-master ; for the animal came frow Teneriffe, 
and preserved his Spanish cognomen. Jacko replied not, 
but merely stretching his head over the railing, stared 
with his eyes almost bursting from his head, and by the 
intensity of his grin bared his teeth and gums nearly 
from ear to ear. 

The sharp curved dorsal fin of a huge shark was now 
seen, rising about six inches above the water, and cutting 
the glazed surface of the sea by as fine a line as if a 
sickle had been drawn along. 

* Messenger! run to the cook for a piece of pork,” 
eried the captain, taking command with as much glee 
as if it had been an enemy’s cruiser he was about to cn- 
gage. 

* Where's your hook, quarter-master ?” 

“ Here, sir, here !” cried the fellow, feeling the point, 
and declaring it as sharp as any lady’s ncedle, and in the 
next instant picreing with it a huge junk of rusty pork, 
weighing four or five pounds; for nothing, scarcely, is too 
Jarge or too high in flavour for the stomach ofa shark. 

The hook, which is as thick as one’s little finger, has 
a curvature about as large as that ofa man’s hand when 
half closed, and is from six to eight inches in length, 
with a formidable barb. This fierce looking grappling 
jron is furnished with three or four feet of chain, a pre- 
caution which is absolutely necessary ; for a voracious 
shark will sometimes gobble the bait so deep into his 
stomach, that but for the chain he would snap through 
the rope by which the hook is held, as easily as if he 
were nipping the head off an asparagus. 

A good strong line, generally the end of the mizen top- 
gail-haulyerds, being made fast to the chain, the bait is 
cast into the ship’s wake; for it is very scldom so dead 
a calin that a vessel has not some small motion 
through the water. I think I have remarked, that at 


sea the sharks are most apt to make their appearance 
when the chip is going along at a rate of somewhat less 
than a mile an hour, a speed which barely brings her 
under command of the rudder, or gives her, what is 
technically called, steerage-way. 

A shark, like a midshipman, is generally very hun- 
gry; but in the rare cases, when he is not in good ap- 
petite, he sails slowly up to the bait, smells to it, and 
gives it a poke with his shovel-nose, turning it over 
and over. Ile then edges off to the right or left, as if 
he apprehended mischief, but soon returns again, to en- 
joy the delicious haut goat, as the sailors term the fla- 
vour of the damaged pork, of which a piece is always 
selected, if it can be found, 

While this coquetry, or shyness, is exhibited by John 
Shark, the whole afterpart of the ship is so clustered 
with heads, that not an inch of spare room is to be had 
for love or money. The rigging, the mizen-top, and 
even the gaff, out to the very peak ; the hammock-net- 
tings and the quarters, alinost down to the counter, are 
stuck over with breathless spectators, speaking in whis- 
pers, if they venture to speak at all, or can find leisure 
for any thing but fixing their gaze on the monster, who 
as yet is free to roam the occan, but who, they trust, 
will soon be in their power. I have seen this go on for 
an hqur together; after which the shark has made up 
his mind to have nothing to say to us, and either 
swerved away to windward, if there be any breeze at 
all, or dived so deep that his place could be detected 
only by a faint touch or flash of white many fathoms 
down. The loss of a Spanish galleon, in chase, I am 
persuaded, could hardly cause more bitter regret, or call 
forth more intemperate expressions of anger and impa- 
tience, than the failure of hooking a shark is always 
sure to produce on board a ship at sea. 

On the other hand, I suppose the first symptom of an 
enemy’s flag coming down in the fight was never hailed 
with greater joy than is felt by a ship’s crew on the 
shark turning round to seize the bait. The preparatory 
symptoms of this intention are so well known to every 
one on board, that, the instant they begin to appear, a 
greedy whisper of delight passes from mouth to mouth 
among the assembled multitude; every eye is lighted 
up, and such as have not bronzed their cheeks by too 
long exposure to sun and wind to betray any change of 
colour, may be seen to alter their hue from pale to red, 
and back to pale again, like the tints on the sides of the 
dying dolphin. 

It is supposed by seamen that the shark must of ne- 
cessily turn on his back before he can bite any thing ; 
and, generally speaking, he certainly does so turn him- 
self before he takes the bait. But this arises from two 
circumstances ; one of them accidental, and belonging 
to the particular occasion, the other arising out of the 
peculiar conformation and position of his mouth. When 
a bait is towed astern of a ship that has any motion 
through the water at all, it is necessarily brought to the 
surface, or nearly so, ‘This, of course, obliges the shark 
to bite at it from below ; and as his mouth is placed un- 
der his chin, not over it, like that of a Christian, he 
must turn nearly on his back before he can seize the 
floating piece of meat in which the hook is concealed. 
Even if he does not turn completely round, he is forced 
to slue himself, as it is called, so far as to show some 
portion of his white belly. ‘The instant the white skin 
flashes on the sight of the expectant crew, a subdued 
cry, or murmur of satisfaction, is heard amongst the 
crowd; but no one speaks, for fear of alarming the 
shark. 

Sometimes, at the very instant the bait is cast over 
the stern, the shark flies at it with such eagerness, that 
he actually springs partially out of the water. This, 
however, is rare. On these occasions he gorges the 
bait, the hook, and a foot or two of tye chain, without 
any mastication or delay, and darts off with his trea- 
cherous prize, with such prodigicus velocity and force, 
that it makes the rope crack again as soon as the whole 
coil is drawn ont. In general, however, he goes more 
leisurely to work, and seems rather to suck in the bait 
than to bite at it. Much dexterity is required in the 
hand which holds the line at this moment ; for a bungler 
is apt to be too precipitate, and to jerk away the hook 
before it has got far enough down the shark’s maw. 
Our greedy friend, indeed, is never disposed to relin- 
quish what may once have passed his formidable bat- 
teries of teeth ; but the houk, by a premature tug of the 
line, may fix itself in a part of the jaw so weak, that 
it gives way in the violent struggle which always fol- 
lows. ‘The secret of the sport is, to let the voracious 


give the rope a violent pull, by which the barbed point, 
quitting the edge of the bait, buries itself in the coats 
of the victim’s throat or stomach. As the shark is not 
a personage to submit patiently to such treatment, it 
will not be well for any one whose foot happens to be ac. 
cidentally on the coil of the rope, for, when the hook ig 
first fixed, it spins out like the log-line of a ship going 
twelve knots. 

The suddenness of the jerk with which the poor devil 
is brought up, when he has reached the length of his 
tether, often turns him quite over on the surface of the 
water. Then commence the loud cheers, taunts, and 
other sounds of rage and triumph, so long suppressed. 
A steady pull is insufficient to carry away the line, but 
it sometimes happens that the violent struggles of the 
shark, when too speedily drawn up, snaps either the rope 
or the hook, and so he gets off, to digest the remainder 
as he best can. It is, accordingly, held the best practice 
to play him a little, with his mouth at the surface, till he 
becomes somewhat exhausted. During this operation, 
one could almost fancy the enraged animal is conscious 
of the abuse which is flung down upon him; for, as he 
turns and twists and flings himself about, his eye glares 
upwards with a ferocity of purpose which makes the 
blood tingle in a swimmer’s veins, as he thinks of tho 
hour when it may be his turn to writhe under the tender 
mercies of his sworn foe! 

No sailor, therefurc, onght ever to think of hauling a 
shark on board merely by the rope fastened to the hook ; 
for, however impotent his struggles may generally be in 
the water, they are rarely unattended with risk when the 
rogue is drawn half way up. To prevent the line break 
ing or the hook snapping, or the jaw being torn away, 
the device formerly described, of a running bow-line knot, 
is always adopted. This noose, being slipped down the 
rope and passed over the monsters head, is made to jam 
at the point of junction of the tail with the body. When 
this is once fixed, the first act of the piece is held to be 
complete, and the vanquished enemy is afterwards easily 
drawn over the taffrail and flung on the deck, to the un- 
speakable delight of all hands. But although the shark 
is out of his element, he has by no means lost his power 
of doing mischief; and I would advise no one to come 
within range of the tail, or thrust his toes too near the 
animal’s mouth. The blow of a tolerably large-sized 
shark’s tail might break a man’s leg; and I have seen a 
three-inch hide tiller-rope bitten more than half through, 
full ten minutes after the wretch had been dragged about 
the quarter-deck, and had made all his victors keep at the 
most respectful distance. I remember hearing the late 
Dr. Wollaston, with his wonted ingenuity, suggest a 
method for measuring the strength of a shark's bite. If 
a smooth plate of lead, he thought, were thrust into the 
fish’s mouth, the depth which his teeth should pierce the 
lead would furnish a sort of scale of the force exerted. 

I need scarcely mention, that when a shark is floun- 
dering about, the quarter-deck becomes a scene of pretty 
considerable confusion ; and if there be blood on the oc- 
casion, as there generally is, from all this rough usage, 
the stains are not to be got rid of without a week’s scrub- 
bing, and many a growl from the captain of the after- 
guard. For the time, however, all such considerations 
are superseded, that is to say, if the commander himself 
takes an interest in the sport, and he must be rather a 
spoony skipper that does not. If he be indifferent about 
the fate of the shark, it is speedily dragged forward to 
the forecastle, amidst the kicks, thumps, and execrations 
of the conquerors, who very soon terminate his miserable 
career by stabbing him with their knives, boarding pikes, 
and tomahawks, like so many wild Indians. 

The first operation is always to deprive him of his tail, 
which is seldom an easy matter, it not being at all safe to 
come too near; but some dexterous hand, familiar with 
the use of the broad-axe, watches for a quiet moment, 
and at a single blow scvers it from the body. H¢c is then 
closed with by another, who leaps across the prostrate 
foe, and with an adroit cut rips him open from snout to 
tail, and the tragedy is over, so far as the struggles and 
sufferings of the principal actor are concerned. There 
always follows, however, the most lively curiosity on the 
part of the sailors to learn what the shark has got stow- 
ed away in his inside; but they are often disappointed, 
for the stomach is generally empty. I remember one 
famous exception, indeed, when a very mage fellow 
was caught on board the Alceste, in Anjeer Roads at 
Java, when we were proceeding to China, with the em- 
bassy under Lord Amherst. A number of ducks and 
hens which had died in the night, were as usual thrown 
overboard in the morning, besides several baskets, and 
many other minor things, such as bundles of shavings 
and bits of cordege, all which things were found in this 
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FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES AND TRAVEIS, 
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huge sea monster’s inside. But what excited most sur- 
prise and admiration was the hide of a buffalo, killed 
on board that day for the ship’s company’s dinner. The 


ing that every thing will bear this degree of handling, 
and forget that, while the ductility of fine gold is almost 
infinite, every other metal has its limit. This analogy 


old sailor who had cut open the shark stood with a foot{ will hold in all the fine arts, and perhaps in none more 
on each side and drew out tke articles one by one from] than in.the art of composition, whether in prose or verse. 


the huge cavern into which they had been indiscrimi- 
nately drawn. 


When will the poets exhaust the good old topics of love 
When the operator came at last to the}and beauty? or painters fail to discover, in mountain 


buffalo’s skin, he held it up before him like a curtain, and] scenery, and in the sunsets of summer, varieties of tints, 


exclaimed, “ There, my lads; d’ye see that! He has]: 


ind lights; and shades far beyond all their power of 


swallowed a buffalo, but he could not disgest the hide !”} colouring ? On the other hand, has not the whole strength 
I have never been so unfortunate as to sec a man bit-j of one celebrated school of painting been unequal to im- 
ten by a shark though in calm weather, it is usual to} part true interest and what has been termed graceful 


allow the people to swim about the ship. 


It would seem| pleasure to vulgar images ? 


Has not even the mighty 


that they are disturbed by the splashing and other noises} Childe Harcld compelled us to withdraw much of our 
of so many persons, and keep at a distance ; for although} respect for his genius by seeking to describe what is 


they are often observed swimming near the ship both] « 
before and after the men had been bathing, they very 
rarely come near the swimmers. 
indeed, at Bermuda, seeing a shark make a grab at aJ} 
midshipman’s heel, just as he was getting into the boat} i 
alongside. ‘This youngster, who, with one or two others, | : 
had been swimming about for an hour, was the last of] t 
the party in the water. No shark had been seen during} i 


the whole morning ; but just as he was drawing his foot} cution. 


‘ssentially vicious and degrading ? 
It is on this account, I suspect (to go from great things 


I remember, once,] to small), that no author, except perhaps one, whom I 


rave ever had the fortune to mect with, has contrived to 
mpart the smallest degree of genuine interest to those 
ibsurd scenes which take place on board ship when cross- 
he line. The whole affair, indeed, is preposterous in 
ts conception ; and, I must say, rather brutal in its exe- 
Notwithstanding all this, however, I have not 


into the boat, the fish darted from the bottom. Fortunately {only permitted it to go on in ships which I commanded, 
for my uld messmate, there was no time for the shark to] but have even encouraged it, and set it a-going when the 


make the half turn of the body necessary to bring his} 1 


nen themselves were in doubt. Its evil is transient, if 


mouth to bear; and thus my friend escaped, by half an} any evil there be ; while it certainly affords Jack a topic 


inch, a fate which, besides its making one shudder to} f 
think of, would have deprived the service of an active} i 
young officer, now deservedly in the higher ranks of his} « 
profession. I 

—<>>—— 


CHAPTER XXV. 


or a month beforehand, and a fortnight afterwards; and 
f'so ordered as to keep its monstrosities within the limits 
f strict discipline (which is easy enough), it may even 
ve made to add to the authority of the officers, instead 


of weakening their influence. 


Tam hardly classic enough to compare these equatorial 


CROSSING THE LINE—A MAN OVERBOARD! 


shaving matches, as they are called, with the Saturnalia 
of Rome ; but I know that some crews are most impro- 


The strange and almost savage ceremonies used at sea} perly permitted by the captain, even in ships of war, to 


on crossing the equator have been so often described, that} t 
a voyager, at this time of day, may be well excused for] t 
omitting in his narrative any minute account of such] 1 
wild proceedings. 


abroad happen to be essentially curious in themselves, or| | 
if they be characteristic of any particular set of men or|t 


as a right by the sailors. 
If the circumstances which a traveller falls in with} and even in some regular East India ships, it is still, 


ake great libertics with the officers. So far, indeed, had 
his grown into a custom, that I can perfectly well re- 
nember the time when such license was regarded almost 
In many merchant vessels, 


-: 


velieve, moré or less so considered; but I should hope 
hat in no ship of war having the smallest pretensions {9 


stage of manners, it does not seem to matter where the} good order, would any such doctrine be now maintained ; 
scenes are laid, nor how ofien they have been described.| or if asserted, as it sometimes is, by one party, would it 


Perhaps it may even prove, that when things are possess-| not be instantly and peremptorily denied. 


There is per- 


ed of much intrinsic interest, the very multiplicity of] haps, some advantage in making naval seamen feel that 


previous descriptions will rather help than stand in the/t 
way of subsequent accounts, provided these be written|t 
with a degree of skill worthy of the subject. 


hey are living under a very different regime from what 
hey have been accustomed to in the merchant service ; 


If, indeed,| and if, in the wildest stages of these extravagant proceed- 


such things, no matter how well known to us, can once] ings, when they are grating the skin from off one another’s 
more be brought home, as it is well called, to the feeling] faces, souwing the unfortunate novices in tubs of dirty 


and understanding of the reader, by some of those graphic 


water, and kicking up the most Cherokee sort of antics, 
touches which are not the result of chance, but which} they can still be made to respeet the authority even of 


true artists alone can command, and if the subject he has} the littlest boy on board who wears a uniform, they will 


got hold of be good in itself, it will generally be all the} c 
better for the last writer that it should have been marred] a 
by previous daubers. We may even, I think, go further, 


and assert, that in the case supposed, it will be in favour] time when these scenes of riot are at their height, order 
of the writer who knows what he is about, that his topic] is restored, the decks are washed and swabbed up, the 
wet things are hung on the clothes’ lines between the 
Who can doubt, for instance, that the} masts to dry, and the men, dressed in clean trowsers and 


should have been not only repeatedly but well treated by 
previous authors. 
Diary of an Invalid owes its chief interest to the hackney-| d 
ed nature of the topic ? 
incidents and scenes the most familiar to our thouglits| ¢ 


ertainly be less likely to depart from established usage 
t other seasons, when not so excited. 
In a well-regulated ship, within one hour from the 


uck frocks, are assembled at their guns for muster, as 


We are enchanted to recognise] soberly and sedately as if nothing had happened to dis- 


ompose the decorous propriety of the ship’s discipline. 


trimmed up for fresh inspection by a scholar and a gen-} The middie, in like manner, may safely be allowed to 


tleman, who to much knowledge of his subject, and of|h 
the world generally, superadds a rare felicity of expres-| k 


sion, and the happy knack of giving new interest to all} company keep clear of the young gentlemen. 


he touches, especially to those things with which we arc] n 
already most familiarly acquainted. t} 
On the same grounds, if a man of genius, minute and] n 


varied local information, and correct taste, were to write] of intellect to boot, they do contrive to come pretty near 
a book, and call it “ London,” it would assuredly outrun] to the honest folks before the mast in the article of in- 


in freshness of interest, in the opinion.even of the London-} g 
ers themselves, all other books of travels. 


ing and popular cxercise will generally be found to lic} w 


in those departments with which his readers are most] proceed, however, one or two of the officers may possibly 
When Taglioni descends from her pirouettes,] become so much interested in the skylarking scenes going 


familiar. 
and dances the Minuet de la Cour or the Gavotte, or] fc 
Paganini leaves off his miracles of sound, and plays some} tc 


simple air which is well known to every one, we feel, not] of which they were so uncommonly chary at first start- 


indeed the same astonishment as before, but ten times} il 
more real pleasure. Thus, too, such a novel as Pride} tl 
and Prejudice probably derives its greatest charm from| tl! 


the characters and incidents being such as we are already| should be confined within very narrow limits in their 


well acquanted with, cither from personal observation, or} game. Accordingly, some mount the rigging to shower 
from a thousand previous descriptiuns. down their cascades, while others squirt the fire engine 





Many writers, however, fall into the mistake of imagin-] from unscen corners upon the head of the unsuspecting 


Whatever] speaking, all the officers, keep quite aloof, pocketing up 
talents, in short, an author may possess, their most touch-| their dignity with vast care, and ready, at a moment’s 


ave their own share of this rough fun, provided they 
cep as Clear of their immediate superiors as the ship’s 


passenger. And if it so chances (I say chances) that 
any one of the “ commissioned knobs” of the ship shall 
come in the way of these explosions, it is served 
out to him like a thunder-storm—* all accidentally,” of 
course. Well; what is he todo? He feels that he has 
indiscreetly trusted himself too far; and even if he has 
not actually passed the prescribed Jine, still ke was much 
too near it, and the offence is perhaps unintentional. At 
all events, it is of too trifling a nature; and, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the moment, to make a com- 
plaint to the captain would be ridiculous. Having, there- 
fore, got his jacket well wet, and seeing the ready means 
of revenging hinself in kind, he snatches up a bucket, 
and, forgetting his dignity, hurls the contents in the face 
of the mid who had given him a sousing but two seconds 
before! From that moment his commission goes for 
nothing, and he becomes, for the time being, one of the 
biggest Billy-boys amongst them. The captain, observ- 
ing him in this mess, shrugs his shoulders, walks aft, 
muttering, “ It’s all your own fault, Mr. Hailtop! you’ve 
put yourself amongst these mad younkers; see how 
they’ handle you!” 

Nothing, I confess, now looks to me more completely 
out of character with our well-starched discipline than a 
“staid lieutenant” romping about the booms, skulling 
up the rigging, blowing the grampus, and having it 
blown upon him by a parcel of rattle-pated reefers. But 
I remember well in the Volage being myself so gradual- 
ly seduced by this animating spectacle of fun, that, be- 
fore I knew where I was, I had crossed the rope laid on 
the deck as a boundary between order and disorder, and 
received a bucket of cold water in each ear, while the 
spout of a fire-engine, at the distance of two feet, was 
playing full in my eyes. On turning my head round to 
escape these cataracts, and to draw breath, a ter-brush 
was rammed half-way down my throat! 

Far different was the scene, and very different, of 
course, my deportment, four or five years afterwards on 
the same spot, when, instead of being the junior lieu- 
tenant, I was the great gun of all, the mighty master- 
knob of the whole party—that is to say, the captain 
himself. I was then in command of the Lyra, a ten-gun 
sloop-of-war; and after the shaving operations were 
over, and all things put once more in order, I went on 
board the Alceste trigate to dine with my excellent 
friend and commanding officer, the late Sir Murray 
Maxwell, Lord Amherst, the ambassador to China, 
was on board, and in great glee with the sight of what 
had been enacted before him; for although, as.I have 
always said, these scenes are not of a nature to bear 
agreeable description, they certainly are amusing 
enough to see—for once. 

We soon sat down to dinner; and there was, of course, 
a great deal of amusement in telling the anecdotes of 


‘}the day, and describing Father Neptune’s strange as- 








And I 
iust do the population of the cockpit the justice to say, 
rat when they fairly set about it, maugre their gentle. 
xanlike habits, aristocratical sprinklings, and the march 


enious ferocity. ‘The captain of course, and, generally 


rarning, to repress any undue familiarity. As things 


orward, as to approach a little too near, and laugh a little 
0 loud, consistently with the preservation of the dignity 


ig. It cannot be expected, and indeed is not required, 
iat the chief actors in these wild gambols, stripped to 
1c buff, and shying buckets of water at onc another, 





pect, and his still stranger looking family and attend- 
ants. I ventured to back one of my figures against all 
or any of theirs, if not for monstrosity, at least for in- 
terest of another kind. Our dripping Neptune in the 
Lyra was accompanied, as usual, by a huge she monster, 
representing Amphitrite, being no other than one of the 
boatswain’s mates dressed up with the main-hatchway 
tarpaulin for a cloak, the joily-boat’s mizen for a petti- 
coat, while two half wet swabs furnished her lubberly 
head with ringlets. By her side sat a youth, her only 
son Triton, a morsel of submarine domestic history as- 
certained by reference previously made to Lempricre’s 
Dictionary. This poor little fellow was a great pet 
amongst the crew of the brig, and was indeed suspected 
to be entitled by birth toa rank above his present sta- 
tion—so gentle and gentlemanlike he always appeared. 
Even on this occasion, when distigured by paint, pitch, 
and tar, copiously daubed over his delicate person to 
render him fit company fur his papa old Neptune, he 
still looked as if his ill-favoured parents had stolen him, 
and were trying in vain to disguise their roguery by 
rigging him up in their own gipsy apparel. 

Jt was very nearly dark when | rowed back to the 
Lyra, which had been hanging for the last half hour on 
the frigate’s weather quarter, at the distance of a cable’s 
length, watching for my return. The wind was so 
light, and the brig so close, that no signal was made to 
heave to; indeed I had scareely rowed under the Al- 
ceste’s stern, on my way back, before it was necessary 
to cal] out, ** In bow!” The rattle of the oar on the 
thwarts gave the earliest notice of my approach to the 
people on board the Jittle vessel, and I could hear the 
first lieutenant exclaim in haste, “ Attend the side! 
Where are the side’s-men ?” 

Scarcely had these words been spoken, when I heard 
a splash in the water, followed by a faint cry of distress 
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and despair. In the next instant the brig was hove 
about, and the stern boat lowered duwn, accompanied 
by all the hurried symptoms of a man having fallen 
overboard. | imade the people in the boat tug at their 
oars towards the spot; but though we pulled over and 
over the ship’s wake twenty tines, the water was every 
where wnuruffled and unmarked by any speck. At length 
I rowed on board, turned the hands up to muster, to 
ascertain who was goue, and found all present but our 
poor little Triton! [t appeared that the lad, who was 
one of the side’s men, fatigued with the day's amuse- 
ment, had stretched liimselfin the fore-part of the quar- 
ter-deck hamimock-netting and gone to sleep. The 
sharp voice of the oflicer, on seeing the gig almost along- 
side, iad roused the unhappy boy too suddenly ; he quite 
forgot where he was, aud, stead of jamping in-board. 


plunged into the sea never to rise again ! 


There are few accidents more frequent at sea than 
that of a man falling overboard; and yet, strange to 
say, Whenever it happens, it takes every one as com- 
pletely by surprise as if sucha thing had never occurred 
before. What is still nore unaccountable, and, [ must 
say, altogether texcusable, is the fact of such an inci 
dent invariably exciting a certain degree of contusion, 
even in well-reyulated ships. If this evil be remediable. 
it is really very curious that such a reproach should be 
allowed to continue, in the midst of a system of disci- 
pline so exact as that of the navy, in which almost 
every other contingency is foresecn and carefully pro- 
vided jor; and it is highly reprehensible, to say the 
least of it, because it leads to the unnecessary loss of 
many lives. If the state of confu ion, doubt, and 
alarm, which generally takes plaice, especially at night, 
when aman falls overboard, were the necessary couse- 
quence of the acetdent, we should merely lament as it 
un additional source of regret, and only consider a sea 
life still more dangerous than itis generally reckoned to 
be. In point of tact, however, there scems to be ne 
technical and inevitable necessity whatever for the oc- 
currence of this disorder; and if the remedy be quite 
within the reach of ordinary discipline, it can hardly 
be denied, I should conceive, that an officer who ne- 
glects to make such application of the means in his 
power, has the lie of any man to answer for, who fails 
overboard and is drowned; that is to say, tf hits loss can 
be traced less to the accident itself than to the want o! 
some previously established and systematic arrangement 
suited to the peculiarities of an occurrence of such fre- 
quency. 

After all that has been said of the exact nature of a 
man-ol-war'’s discipline, and the degree of foresight, 
preparation, and habits of resoarce, which enable oiicers 
fo act promptly and vigorously in the midst of ciffieal- 
lies, it is truly wonderful to see men of experience so 
completely at a loss as the oldest officers sometimes are, 
when the ery is given that a man is overboard. I have 
beheld brave and skilful mien, who could tace, unmoved, 
any other sort of danger, stand quite aghast on such oc- 
casions, and seem to lose ail their ficulties just at the 
inoment of greatest need. But although it be difficult 
to explain this, it: is quite easy to understand now the 
ship's company should be thrown into confusion at such 
moments, if thei officers are at a loss. Whenever 1 
have witnessed the tumultuous rush of the people from 
below, their eagerness to crowd into the boats, and the 
reckless devotion with which they fling themselves into 
the water to save their companions, | could not help 
thinking that st was no simall disgrace to us, to whose 
hands the whole arrangements of discipline are confided, 
that we had not yet fallen upon any method of availing 
ourselves to good purpose of so much generous activity, 

Sailors are men of rough habits, but their feelings are 
not by any means so coarse; aud if they possess Littl 
prade.¢e or world!y cousideration, they are likewise 
very tree yom selfishness ; generally speaking, too, they 
are much attached to one another, and will make great 
sacrifices to their wessinates or shipmates when oppor- 
tunities occur, A very little address on the part of the 
otficers,as | have before heated, will sceure an extension 
of these Kindly sentiments to the quarter-deck. But 
what 1 was aliuding to just now was the cordiality ot 
the friendships which spring up between the sailors 
themselves, who, it mast be recollected, have no other 
society, and all, or almost all, whose ordinary social 
ties have been broken across either by the chances ot 
war, or by the stern decrees which, IF fear. will always 
render impressinent absolutely unavoidable, or by the 
very nature of their roving and desultory life, which 
carries them they really kuow not where, and care not 


Wuerciory, 








I remember once, when cruising off Terceira in the 
Mndymion, that a man fell overboard and was drowned. 
Afier the usual confusion, and long search in vain, the 
boats were hoisted up, and the hands called to make 
sail. I was officer of the forecastle, and on_ looking 
about to see if all the men were at their stations, missed 
one of the foretop-men. Just at that moment I observed 
some one curled up, and apparently hiding himselt 
under the bow of the barge, between the boat and the 
booms. “ Hiilo!” I said, ‘who are you? What are 
you doing here, you skulker? Why are you not at your 
station ?” 

“fam not skulking, sir,” said the poor fellow, the 
furrows in whose bronzed and weather beaten cheek 
were running down with tears. ‘The man we had just 
lost had been his messmate and friend, he told me, for 
ten years. I begged his pardon, in full sincerity, for 
having used such harsh words to him at such a moment, 
and bid him go below to his berth for the rest of the 
days 

*“ Never mind, sir, never mind,” said the kind-hearted 
seaman, “it can’t be helped. You meant no harm, sir. 
[ ain as well on deck as below. Bill's gone, sir, but 1 
aust du my duty.” 

So saying, he « -w the sleeve of his jacket twice or 
thrice across his eyes, and mustering his grief within 
his breast, walked to his station as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

In the seme ship, and nearly about the same time, 
the people were bathing alongside in a calm at sea. It 
is Customary on such occasions to spread a studding 
sailon the water, by means of lines from the fore and 
main yaru-arms, for the use of those who either cannot 
sWiin, or Who are not expert in this art, so very import- 
ant to all sea-faring people. Half'a dozen of the ship’s 
boys, youngsters sent on board by that admirable and 
most patriotic of naval institutions the Marine Socicty, 
were floundering «bout in the sail, and sometimes even 
venturing beyond the leech rope. One of the least of 
these urchins, but not the least courageous of their 
number, when taunted by his more skilful companions 
with being afraid, struck out boldly beyond the pre- 
scribed bounds. He had not gone mach further than 
his own length, however, along the surface of the fathom- 
less sea, when his heart failed him, poor little man! and 
along with his confidence away also went his power of 
keeping his head above water. So down he sank rapidly, 
to the speechless horror of the other boys, who, of course, 
could lend the drowning child no help. 

The captain of the forecastie, a ta'l, fine-looking, 
hard a-weather fellow, was standing on the shank of the 
sheet-anchor with his arms across, and his well var- 
uished canvass hat drawn so much over his eyes that it 
was difficult to tell whether be was awake, or merely 
dozing in the sun,as he leaned his back against the 
foretopmast back-stay. The seaman, however, had 
wen attentively watching te young party all the 
lime, and rather fearing that mischief night ensue from 
their rasliness, he had grunted out a warning to them 
from time to time, to which they paid no sort of atten. 
tion. AL last he desisted, saying that they might drown 
themselves if they had a mind, for never a bit would he 
help them; but no sooner did the sinking figure of the 
adventurous little boy catch his eye, than, diver- fashion, 
he joined the palms of his hands over his head, inverted 
his pos/ion in one instant, and urging himself into 
switle¢ inmotion by a smart push with his feet against the 
anchfr, shot head foremost into the water. ‘The poor 
lad sunk so rapidly that he was at least a couple of 
fathoms under the surface betore he was arrested by the 
grip of the sailor, who soon rose again, bearing the t - 
wildcred boy in his band, and, calling to the other 
youngsters to take better care of their companion, 
chucked him right into the belly of the sa. in the midst 
of the party. ‘fhe foresheet was hanging in the calin, 
nearly into the water, and by it the dripping seaman 
scrambled up again to his old birth on the anchor, shook 
himself like agreat Newfoundland dog, and then, jump- 
ing on the deck, proceeded across the torecastle to shift 
himself 

At the top of the ladder he was stopped by the ma- 
rine licer, who had witnessed the whole transaction, as 
he sat across the gang-way hammocks, watching the 
swimmers, and trying to get his own consent to undergo 
the labour of undiessing and dressing. Said the soldier 
to the sailor, “ ‘That was very well done of you, my 
nan, and right well deserves a glass of grog. Say so 
to the gun-rooin steward as you pass; and tell him it is 
iny orders te fill you out a stil? norwester.” 


clumsily timed, at least so thought Jack; for though he 
inclined his head in acknowledgment of the attention, 
and instinctively touched his hat, when spoken to by an 
officer, he made no reply till out of the marine’s hear. 
ing, when he laughed, or rather chuckled out to the 
people near him, “ Does the good gentleman suppose I’|| 
take a glass of grog for saving a boy’s life ?” 

It is surely very odd that there should ever be such a 
thing as a sailor who cannot swim. And it is still 
more marvellous that there should be found people who 
actually mantain that a sailor who cannot swim hasa 
better chance than one who can, ‘This is really a para. 
dox so outrageous, that, on writing it down, I feel al- 
inost humiliated to think how often [ have heard it 
maintained by officers in whose hands the country has 
entrusted many valuable lives. This strange doctrine, 
as may well be supposed, derives but slencer support 
from any well establisned facts. It is merely asserted 
that, an some occasions of shipwreck, the boldest swim- 
mers have been lost in trying to reach the shore, when 
they might have been saved had they stayed by the 
ship. ‘This may be true enough in particular cases, and 
yet the general position grounded upon it utterly ab- 
surd. ‘I'he most skilful horsemen sometimes break their 
necks, but this is hardly adduced as an argument 
against learning to ride. 

Without, however, discussing such nonsensical points, 
it cannot surely be denied by any rational person, that 
the art of swimming must be of great value to every 
man who lives on the water, and who is liable at any 
moment to tumble overboard, to be upset in a boat, or 
to be placed in situations where, but for this power, he 
might perish of want or cold; or, which is more im. 
portant still, he might be unable to save others from 
such a fate. Obvious though all this be, but little 
pains are generally taken by captains to see that their 
people learn to swim, I suppose there is not an officer 
in the service, certainly not one who has reached the 
rank just named, who has not seen many men drowned, 
solely from not being able to swim; that is, because 
they had not learned a very simple art, of which, under 
his official injunctions, and aided by due encouragement, 
they might readily have acquired a sufficient know- 
ledge. My own conscience, fam much ashamed tosay, 
is not quite clear on this score, whatever that of my 
brother officers may be; and certainly, when I again 
take the command of a ship, I saall use every exertion, 
and take advantage of every opportunity, at sea or in 
Larbour, to encourage the men and officers to acquire 
this invaluable accomplishment. Would it be unrea- 
sonable to refuse the rating of A. B. (able seaman) on 
the ship’s books to any man who could not swim? If 
it be our duty to ascertain that a sailor can * hand, reef, 
and steer,” before we place against his name these mys- 
tical letters, might we not weil superadd, as a qualifica- 
tion, that he should alao be able to keep his bead above 
water, in the event of falling overboard, or that he should 
have it in his power to save another's life, if required to 
leap into the sea for that purpose by the orders of his 
superior? At present, in such an emergency, an officer 
has to ask amongst a dozen persons, “ Which of you 
can swiin ?” instead of saying to the one nearest him, 
“Jump overboard after that man who Is sinking !” 

This, then, seems the first material step in the esta- 
blishment of an improved system of that branch of sea- 
manship which relates to picking up men who fall 
overboard. [ cal! it the first step, because it will obvi- 
ously have a direct tendency to lessen the horror and 
alarm which such an accident must ever excite, and 
which nothing can ever quite remove, even were that 
desirable. ‘here can be no doubt, indeed, that highly 
excited feelings always stand in the way of exact disci- 
pline, and especially of that prompt, hearty, and tho- 
roughly contiding obedience to the officer under whose 
orders we aie serving. Such obedicnce is ceessary on 
this occasion, above all others, (except, perhaps that of 
the ship being on fire), and is essentially required, in 
order to accomplish the purpose in view. 

Different oilicers will, of course, devise different plans 
for the accomplishment of the same end. Bat I should 
expect all reflecting persons to agree in one or two 
points ; such, fur instance, as the following :— “at every 
officer, man, and boy on board should be perfectly aware 
beforehand of what his particular aty is when the alarm 
of a man being overboard is given ;—that he should 
know precisely not only where to go, but what to do, 
when he reacues his station ;—and, above aii, that be 
should not presume to exceed the measure of his ap- 
pointed duty, anless expressly ordered by his superior. 








The soldier's offur was kindly meant, but rather 
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always ten times as many persons as are required, not 
only ready, but eager to place themselves in the situa- 
tions of greatest risk, In executing the duties of a 
ship-of-war, there should never be any volunteering al- 
lowed, either on this, or on any other occasion. lvery 
man ought to have a specific duty, or a set of duties to 
perform at all times. But these duties, in the case of a 
man falling overboard, must, of course, vary with the 
hour of the day or night, with the circumstance of its 
being the starboard or the larboard watch on deck, with 
the weather being fine or tempestuous, or with the 
course the ship is stecring relatively to the wind, the 
quantity of sail, and so on. All these varieties, there- 
fore, ought, as far as possible, to be the subject of dis- 
tinct and repeated explanation. That is to say, the 
crew of every ship should be exercised or drilled, if not 
as frequently, at least as specifically, in the methods of 
picking up a man, as they are trained in the exergise o! 
the great guns and sinall arms, or in that of reefing 
topsails. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood as laying down 
any scale of comparison between the importance of these 
ditferent exercises; but I feel well assured that every 
experienced officer will agree with me, that by no other 
method except carefully stationing the men, and now 
and then practising them at those stations, can we ever 
hope to prevent the disgraceful confusion and noise 
which at present almost always take place when a man 
falls overboard. Whatever be the nature of the pro- 
posed exercise, the people should never be taken by sur- 
prise, or cheated i to the belict that a man really has 
fallen into the water; for the feelings which such an 
incident excites are not of a descriptiop to be trifled 
with. Notice, indeed, should be formally given that no 
false alarm will ever be soanded; but when it is deter- 
mined to go through the maneuvre in question, intima- 
tion may usefully be circulated beforehand, that at such 
and such hours it will be practised, or a peculiar pipe 
by the boatswain might prepare the people for the evolu- 
tion. When all was ready, something might be dropped 
overboard on purpose, and the exercise would then com- 
mence. At first, there would probably be no small de- 
gree of confusion and loss of time; but, surely, this 
would afford the most forcible practical evidence of the 
necessity of such drilling. When, by sufticient prac- 
tice, the people had been rendered tolerably familiar with 
their duty in the day-time, or in fine weather, it might 
be then tried at night, or ina gale of wind. If they 
learned quickly all that was right to be done, there 
would be little trouble, and no great loss of time; but 
if, on the contrary, it cost much pains and a consider- 
able interval to teach them how to conduct themselves to 
the best purpose, under the supposed circumstances, that 
would only show how much more necessary these pre- 
cautions really were than officers generaily suppose them 
to be. 

Having said thus much to expose the evil, and to al- 
lude in general terms to the remedy, I feel bound to 
contribute likewise, as far as Iam able, towards the 
practical details of the subject. IT shall do so, however, 
with the most sincere diffidence; for the truth is, I have 
not studied so much as, perhaps, I ought to have done, 
what is called the seamanship part of my profession, but 
have, I fear, allowed both its scientific and more popu- 
lar branches to engage a disproportionate share of my 
attention. 

Every one who has been much at sea must remember 
the peculiar sounds whick pervade a ship when a man is 
known to have fallen overboard. The course steered is 
so suddenly altered, that as she rounds to, the effect of 
the sails is doubled; the creaking of the tiller ropes and 
rudder next strike the ear; then follows the pitter-patter 
of several hundred feet in rapid motion, producing a 
singular tremor, fore and aft. In the midst of these 
ominous but too well understood noises may be heard 
over all the shrill startling voice of the officer of the 
watch, generally betraying in its tone more or less un- 
certainty of purpose. Then we discover the violent 
flapping of the sails, and the mingled cries of “Clear 
away the beats!” “Is the life-buoy gone?” “ Heave 
that grating after him!” “Throw that hencoop over 
the stern!” “Who is it, do you know?” “ Where did 
he fall from?” “Can he swim?” “Silence!” Anim- 
petuous, and too often an ill-regulated rush now succeeds 
to gain the boats, which are generally so crowded, that 
it becomes dangerous to lower them down, and more 
time is lost in getting the people out again than would 


a man fall overboard must remember that by far the| had been prepared, and rendered familiar and easy by 
greatest difficulty was to keep people back, there being) 


practice beforehand. 

1 could give a pretty long list of cases which I have 
myself scen, or have heard others relate, where men 
have been drowned while their shipmates were thus 
struggling on board who should be first to save them, 
and instead of aiding so laudable a cause, were actually 
impeding one another by their hurry-skurry and general 
ignorance of what ieally ought to be done. 1 remein- 
ber, for example, hearing of a line-of-battle ship, in thi 
Baltic, from which two men fell one evening, when the 
ship’s company were at quarters. ‘The weather was fine, 
the water smooth, andthe ship going about seven knots. 
‘I'he two lads in question, who were furling the fore- 
royal at the time, lost their hold, and were jerked far in 
the sea. At least a dozen men, leaving their guns, 
leaped overboard from different parts of the ship, some 
dressed as they were, and others stripped. Of course, 
the ship was in a wretched state of discipline where such 
frantic proceedings could take place. The confusion 
soon became worse confounded ; but the ship was hove 
aback, and several boats lowered down. Had _ it not 
been smooth water, daylight, and fine weather, many of 
these absurd volunteers must have perished. I call 
them absurd, because there is no sense in merely incur- 
ring a great hazard, without some useful purpose to 
guide the exercise of courage. Now, these intrepid fel- 
lows merely knew that a man had fallen overboard, and 
that was all; so away they leaped out of the ports and 
over the hammock-nettings, without knowing whcere- 
abouts the object of their quixotic heroism might be. 
The boats were obliged to pick up the first that present- 
ed themselves, for they were all ina drowning condition ; 
but the two unhappy men who had been flung from aloft, 
being furthest off, went to the bottom before their turn 
came. Whereas, had their undisciplined shipmates not 
ofliciously and most improperly gone into the water, the 
boats would have been at liberty to row towards the men 
who had fallen accidentally, both of whom, in that case, 
might to all appearance have been saved. 

I remember a bitter kind of story which was current 
in the navy when I first entered it, nearly thirty years 
ago. In those days, naval punishments were not only 
more severe than they now are, but they were inflicted 
with less solemnity than is at present deemed essential 
to their salutary effect. Ina frigate, commanded bya 
well-known Tartar, as the martinets of the service aré 
generally denominated, one of the crew, I forget from 
what cause, took it in his head to jump overboard, fo1 
the purpose of drowning himself. When he began to 
sink, he discovered that a salt-water death was not quit 
so agreeable as he had reckoned upon; so he sung out 
lustily for a rope. The ship being brought to the wind, 
the man was picked up, with some difliculty. The mat- 
ter was investigated instantly; and as soon as it appeared 
that he had gone overboard intentionally, the hands were 
turned up, the gangway rigged, and the offender seized 
up. Now,” said the captain, “I shall punish you 
under the sixteenth article of war, which is as follows: 
—‘ Every person in or belonging to the fleet, who shall 
desert, shall suffer death, or such other punishment as 
the circumstanees of the case shall deserve.” And 
then, turning to the boatswain, he said, “ You will pu- 
nish this man for desertion, or, which is exactly the 
same thing, for going out of the ship without leave.” 

“ Now, sir,” resumed the captain to the trembling 
culprit, “if you have any longer a desire to go over- 
board, you have only to ask the first lieutenant’s leave. 
He has my instructions to grant you permission; while 
I shall take very good care that you are not again picked 
up.” 

I shall not stop to consider whether this gangway le- 
vity is the very best preventive of nautical suicide ; but 
I am quite sure that there can be no offence more de- 
serving of punishment, as a matter of Ciscipline, and in 
order to prevent its recurrence, than the practice of leap- 
ing overboard after a man who has fallen into the water. 
There are cases, no doubt, in which it would be a posi- 
tive crime in a swimmer not to spring, without waiting 
for orders, to the rescue of a fellow-creature whom he 


or to others; but I speak of that senseless, blindfold 
style in which I have very often witnessed men pitch 
themselves into the wates, without knowing where the 
person who had fallen overboard was likely to be found. 
Even in highly-disciplined ships this will sometimes 
take place; and the badness of the weather, darkness of 
the night, or other circumstances which increase the 
danger, seem only to stimulate the boldest spirits to 
brave the risk. I conceive there is no method of putting 
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a stop to the practice but by positively enjoining thc 
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people not to go overboard, unless expressly ordered ; 
and by explaining to them, on every occasion when the 
ship’s company are exercised for this purpose, that the 
difficulty of picking a man up is generally much aug- 
mented by such indiscreet zeal. 

I was lately told of some incidents which oceurred in 
a frigate off Cape Horn, in a gale of wind, under close- 
reefted maintopsail and storm staysails. At  half-past 
twelve at noon, when the people were at dinner, a young 
lad was washed out of the lee fore-channels. ‘The lite- 
buoy was inmediately let go, and the main-topsail laid 
to the mast. Betore the jolly-boat could be lowered 
down, a man jumped overboard, as he said “ promis. 
cuously,” for he never saw the boy at all, nor was ever 
within half a cable’s length of the spot where he was 
floundering about. A!though the youth could not swim, 
he contrived to keep his head above water till the boat 
reached him, just*as he was beginning to sink. The 
man who had jumped into the sea was right glad to give 
up his “ proitscuous” search, and to make for the life- 
buoy, upon which he perched himself, and stood shiver- 
ing for half an hour, like a shag on the Mewstone, till 
the boat came to his relief: 

At four o’clock of the same day, a man fell from the 
rigging ; the usual alarm and rush took place, the lee- 
quarter boat was so crowded, that one of the topping- 
lilts gave way, the davit broke, and the cutter, now sus- 
pended by one tackle, soon knocked herself to pieces 
against the ship's side. Of course, the people in her 
were jerked out very quickly, so that, instead of there 
being only one man in the water, there were nearly a 
dozen swimming about. More care was taken in hoist- 
ing out another boat, and, strange to say, all the people 
were picked up, except the original unfortunate man, 
who, but for the accident, which might and ought to 
have been prevented, would in all probability have been 
saved. Neither he nor the life-buoy, however, could be 
discovered before the night closed; and it is most dis- 
tressing to think, that, perhaps, he may have succeeded 
in reaching this support only to perish before the long 
winter night of those dreary regions could be one quar- 
ter over! 

The life-buoy at present in use on board His Majesty’s 
ships, and, I suppose, in all Indiamen, as well as, I 
trust, in most merchant ships, has an admirable contri- 
vance connected with it, which has saved many lives, 
when otherwise there would hardly have been a chance 
of the men being rescued from a watery grave, 

This lift -buvoy, which is the invention of Lieutenant 
Cook of the navy, consists of two hollow copper vessels 
connected together, each about as large as an ordinary- 
sized pillow, and of buoyancy and capacity sufficient to 
Should there be 
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support one man standiig upon them. 
more than one person requiring support, they can lay 
hold of rope beckets fitted to the buoy, and so sustain 
themselves. Between the two copper vessels there stands 
up a hollow pole, or mast, into which is inserted, from 
below, an iron rod, whose lower extremity is loaded with 
lead, in such a manner, that when the buoy is let go, the 
iron red slips down to a certain extent, lengthens the 
lever, and enables the lead at the end to act as a ballast. 
by this means the mast is kept upright, and the buoy 
prevented from upsetting. "The weight at the end of the 


rod is arranged so as to afford secure footing for two per- 
sons, should that number reach it; and there are also, as 
I said betor« ’ F | 


rope beckets through which others 





ean thrust their head and shoulders, till assistance is ren- 
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dered. 

On the tap of the mast is fixed a pe rt-fire, calculated 
to burn, I think, twenty minutes, or halt an hour; this is 
ignited most ingeniously by the same process which lets 


the buoy fall into the water. So th 
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however, the man not to ve gained the life-buoy, it is 


clear that, if above the surfice at all, he must be some. 
where in that neighbourhood ; and if he shall have gone 
down, it is still so:ne satisfaction, by recovering the buoy, 
to ascertain that the poor wretch is not Jeft to perish by 
inches. 

The method by which this execllent invention is at- 
tached to the ship, and dropped into the water in a sin- 
gle instant, is, perhaps, not the Icast ingenious part of 
the contrivance. The buoy is generally fixed amidships 
over the stern, where it is held securely in its place by 
eing strung, or threaded, as it were, on two strong per- 
pendicular iron rods fixed to the taffrail, and inserted in 
holes piercing the frame-work of the buoy. The apparatus 
is kept in its place by what is called a slip-stopper, a sort 





of eatch-bolt or detent, which ean be unlocked at plea. 
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sure, by merely pulling a trigger. Upon withdrawing 
the stopper the whole machine slips along the rods, and 
falls at once into the ship’s wake. ‘The trigger, which 
unlocks the slip-stopper, is furnished with a lanyard, 
passing through a hole in the stern, and having at its 
inner end a large knob, marked “ Life-Buoy ;” this alone 
is used in the day time. Close at hand is another wooden 
knob, marked “ Lock,” fastened to the end of a line fixed 
to the trigger of a gun-lock primed with powder ; and so 
arranged, that when the line is pulled, the port-fire is in- 
stantly ignited, while, at the same moment, the life-buoy 
descends, and floats merrily away, blazing like a light- 
house. It would surely be an improvement to have 
both these operations always performed simultaneously, 
that is, by one pull of the string. The port-fire would 
thus be lighted in every case of letting go the buoy; and 
I suspect the smoke in the day time would often be as 
useful in guiding the boat, as tae blaze always is at 
night. ; 

The gunner who has charge of the life-buoy lock sces 
it freshly and carefully primed every evening at quar- 
ters, of which he makes a report to the captain. In the 
morning the priming is taken out, and the lock uncocked. 
During the night a man is always stationed at this part 
of the ship, and every half hour, when the bell strikes, 
he calls out “ Life-buoy!” to show that he is awake, and 
at his post, exactly in the same manner as the lookout- 
men abaft,on the beam, and forward, call out “ Starboard 
quarter !” “ Starboard bow !’ and so on, completely round 
the ship, to prove that they are not napping. 

After all, however, it must be owned, that some of the 
most important considerations, when a man falls over- 
board, have as yet scarcely been mentioned. ‘These are: 

First, the quickest and most effectual method of ar- 
resting the ship’s progress, and how to keep her as near 


the spot where the man fell as possible. 


Secondly, to preserve entire, during these evolutions, | 
the general discipline of the ship, to maintain silence, | 


and to enforce the most prompt obedience, without per- 
mitting fool-hardy volunteering of any kind. 

Thirdly, to see that the boat appointed to be employed 
on these occasions is secured in such a manner that she 
may be cast loose in a moment, and, when ready for 
lowering down, that she is properly manned, and fitted, 
80 as to be efficient in all respects when she reaches the 
water. 

Fourthly, to take care in lowering the boat neither to 
stave nor to swamp her, nor to pitch the men out. 





If the ship be running before the wind, or be sailing 
large, and under a press of sail, the officer must exercise 
his judgment in rounding to, and take care, in his anxi- 
ety to save the man, not to let the mast go over the side, 
which will not advance, but defeat his object. If the top- 
gallant sheets, the topsail and topgallant-halyards, be let 
tly, and the head yards braced quickly up, the ship, when 
brought to the wind, will be nearly in the situation of 
reefing topsails. Under these circumstances, it will 
hardly be possible to bring her about, for, long before 
she can have come head to wind, her way will be so much 
deadened that the rudder may have ceased to act. Still, 
however, I am so strong an advocate for the principle of 
tacking, instead of merely lying-to, when a man is over- 
board, that, even under the circumstances above describ- 
ed, as soon as the boat was lowered down and sent off, 
and the extra sail gathered in, I would fill, stand on till 
the ship had gained head-way enough to render the evo- 
lution certain, and then go about, so as to bring her head 
towards the boat. It must be recollected, that when a 
ship is going well off the wind in the manner here sup- 
posed, it is impossible to round her to so quickly as to 
replace her on the spot where the man fell; to reach 
which a great sweep must always be made. But there 
seems to me no doubt, that in every possible case, even 
when going right before it, the ship will always drift 
nearer and nearer to that spot, if eventually brought to 
the wind on the opposite tack from that on which she 
was luffed up. 

it will conduce greatly to the success of these mea- 
sures, if it be an established rule, that, whenever the 
alarm is given of a man being overboard, the people, 
without further orders, fly to their appointed stations for 


j tacking ship; and that only those persons who shall be 


specifically selected to man and lower down the boats, 
and for other duties, shall presume to quit the places as- 
signed to them on going about. It so happens, that 
when the men are in their stations for tacking, they are 
alinost equally in their stations for shortening sail, or 
for performing most other evolutions likely to become 
necessary at such moments, 

The excepted men should consist of at least two boats’ 
crews in each watch, and of others whose sole duty it 
should be to attend to the operation of lowering the boat 
or boats, into which no men but those expressly appoint- 
ed should ever be allowed to enter. ‘These persons, se- 
lected for their activity, strength, and coolness, should 
belong to the afterguard, main and mizen-top, and gun- 


And, lastly, to have a sufficient number of the sharpest] ner’s crew, men whose duties lie chiefly abaft or about 
sighted men in the ship stationed aloft in such a manner} the main-mast. Midshipmen in each watch should also 


as to give them the best chance not only of discovering | be named to the different boats; and their orders ought 
the person who is overboard, but of pointing him ont to| to be positive, never to allow more than the proper crew 
the people in the boat, who may not otherwise know in| to enter, nor on any account to permit the boat to be 


what direction to pull. 


lowered till fully and properly manned. I grant that it 


It is conceived, that all these objects may be accom-| requires no small nerve to sanction the delays which an 
plished with very little, if any additional trouble, in all| attention to these minute particulars demands. But the 


tolerably well-disciplined ships. 


| adequate degree of faith in their utility will bring with 


Various opinions prevail amongst officers as to the] it the requisite share of decision, to possess which, un- 
first point; but, I think, the best authorities recommend | der all circumstances, is, perhaps, one of the most cha- 


that, if possible, the ship should not merely be hove 
aback when a man falls overboard, but that she ought to 
be brought completely round on the other tack. Of 
course, sail should be shortened in stays, and the main 
yard left square. ‘This plan implies the ship being on a 
wind, or from that position to having the wind not above 
two points abaft the beam. But, on one tack or the 
other, this will include a large portion of the sailing of 
every ship. 

The great merit of such a method of proceeding is, 
that, if the evolution suceceds, the ship, when round, 
will drift right down towards the man. And, although 
there may be some small risk in lowering the boat in 
stays, from the ship having at one period stern way, 
there will, in fact, be little time lost if the boat be not 
lowered till the ship be well round, and the stern way at an 
end. ‘There is more mischief done, gencrally, by lower- 
ing the boat too soon, than by waiting till the fittest mo- 
ment arrives for doing it coolly. And it cannot be too 
often repeated, that almost the whole depends upon the 
self-possession of the officer of the watch. ‘This impor- 
tant quality is best taught (like every thing else of the 
kind) by experience, that is to say, by a thorough and 
familiar practical knowledge of what is right to be done 
under all circumstances. It may be permitted for every 
other person in the ship to feel alarmed and shocked 
when the sounds reach his ears indicating that a man is 
overboard ; but the officer in command of the deck ought 
to let it be scen and felt, by his tone of voice, and by the 
judicious promptitude of his orders, that he, at last, is 
perfectly master of himself, and knows distinctly what 





course it is best to adopt. 


racteristic distinctions of a good commanding officer. 

I could give anecdotes by the dozen of the mischief 
arising from these precautions not being attended to. I 
was lately told of a good case in point. A line-of-battle 
ship, during the war, was lying at anchor off Oleron in 
a hard gale of wind. A cutter had been sent to the 
senior officer on some service, but, not being able to pull 
to windward, she returned. All the men were called out 
except four, and the boat hoisted up. Through some in- 
attention on the part of the boatswain’s mate not piping 
belay in time, or from the tackle-fall being worn out (a 
frequent but most inexcusable neglect,) one of the falls 
gave way, just as the boat reached the davit. The con- 
sequence was, all the four men were precipitated over- 
board. The stern-boat was instantly lowered down, with 
a midshipman and four hands in her ; but, owing to the 
want of some efficient system being previously establish- 
ed to meet such cases, three out of this precious boat’s 
crew of volunteers could not pull a stroke! ‘Two of the 
men who had been pitched out of the cutter, accordingly 
sunk before the boat could reach them, though she was 
not her own length from them. One man was pulled in, 
but the fourth could not be seen at all, and was supposed 
to have perished likewise. The men in the boat, not 
knowing how to use the oars, soon became terrified with 
their situation ; and had it not been for the able assistance 
of the rescued man, though he was half drowned, and 
the activity of the young midshipman, the boat must 
soon have been swamped, and all hands in her have gone 
to the bottom. As it was, they contrived, by great ex- 
ertion, to keep her head to the sea, and in the ship's 


On being pulled under the stern, and just as they were 
hooking the tackles which were to hoist them up, they 
discovered the fourth man who had fallen overboard 
from the cutter clinging to the rudder chains. The poor 
fellow was almost exhausted, by being soused over head 
and ears every time the ship pitched. He was secured 
by the boat-hook, and pulled in, more dead than alive. 

It is not enough that care is taken to prevent the boat 
being overcrowded, and that the crew which are to man- 
age her know their business, or that an officer accustom. 
ed to command be in charge of her, and that she be de. 
liberately lowered into the water by men who understand 
how to execute this rather difficult and delicate opera- 
tion in bad weather ; for there are still one or two appa- 
rently minor points which should not be neglected. The 
boat’s plug, for example, ought in every case to be fas- 
tened to the bottom board with a stout lanyard. I have 
seen the want of this very small article, which might 
prove the loss of the whole boat’s crew, cause the greatest 
trouble and danger. 

Much of the man’s chance of being picked up will de- 
pend, in the day-time at least, upon the goodness of the 
look-out for him which is kept, by persons properly sta- 
tioned in the rigging and elsewhere. At night, alas! 
the chances against the unhappy man are always greatly 
increased ; and I shall never forget the melancholy which 
spreads instantaneously over the ship when the boat re- 
turns, and to the eager cry of “ Have you got the man?” 
it is answered, “ We could see nothing of him; we heard 
him splashing in the water and calling out for a rope, 
but before we could reach the spot he had sunk. Here 
is the poor fellow’s hat, which we picked up just where 
we had heard the sound of his voice.” When Licuten- 
ant Cook’s life-buoy is used, indeed, the chances of saving 
the man at night are much greater ; but still it is, at best, 
but a fearful chance even for an expert swimmer. 

There ought, in every ship, to be selected a certain 
number of the sharpest sighted persons, who should be 
instructed, the instant the alarm is given, to repair to 
stations appointed for them aloft. Several of these ought 
to plant themselves in the lower rigging, some in the 
topmast shrouds, and one, if not two, might advantage- 
ously be perched on each of the cross-trees. ‘These per- 
sons, whose exclusive duty is to discover the man who 
is overboard, should be directed to look out, some in the 
ship’s wake, some on either side of it, and to be particu- 
larly careful to mark the spot near which the ship must 
have been when he fell, in order that, when she comes 
about and drifts near the place, they may know where 
to direct their attention, and also to take care that tho 
ship does not forge directly upon the object they are 
seeking for. The chief advantage of having look-out 
men stationed aloft in this manner consists in their com- 
manding a far better position compared to that of per- 
sons on deck, and still better when compared to the peo- 
ple in the boat. Besides which, having this object alone 
to attend to, they are more likely to be successful. More- 
over from their being in considerable numbers, and scat- 
tered at different elevations, their chances are, of course, 
much increased of discovering so small an object as a 
man on the surface. 

The people in the boat possess no such advantages, 
for they are occupied with their oars, and lose between 
the seas all sight of the surrounding objects near them, 
while they can always sce the ship’s masts ; and as soon 
as they detect that any one of the look-out men sees the 
person who is overboard, and points in the proper dircc- 
tion for them to pull, they can shape their course ac- 
cordingly. Presently another look-out, instructed by the 
first where to direct his eyes, also discovers the man ; 
then another sees him, then another, and so on, till all 
who are aloft obtain sight of the desired object, and join 
in pointing with their hands to where it is to be found. 
The officer in the boat, thus instructed by innumerable 
pointers, rows at once, and with confidence, in the pro- 
per direction, and the drowning man is often rescued 
from his deep-sea grave, when, had there been no such 
look-outs, or had they been fewer in number, or lower 
down, he must have perished. 

I quite forget what officer it was who first told me of 
this plan, which, from frequent trial, I know to be most 
useful in practice. I shall certainly be most happy to 
publish the name of the inventor of this ingenious idca 
if by any means I can recover it. The thing itself, I 
should imagine, requires only to be stated to insure its 
universal adoption. We wonder, indeed, how a measure 
of so much simplicity and obvious utility should rot be- 
fore have struck every one who has turned his attention 
to this subject ;—and what commanding officer is there 
who has not? I shall be very glad to find myself mis- 





wake, till a rope, with a buoy to it, was veered to them. 


taken in supposing that this plan is not 2s yet generally 
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adopted ; and I trust in no great length of time it will 
form, in every ship, an integral part of an organised and 
well-understood system of regulations, exclusively di- 
rected to the important purpose of saving the lives of 
men who fall overboard. 

It is quite obvious, indeed, the greater the number of 
eyes that can be employed in search of such a speck as 
a man’s head presents, the better chance there will be of 
discovering it; and accordingly, as many men as possi- 
ble should always be sent aioft to look out in the first in- 
stance; not fewer in any case than six or eight to each 
mast. As soon as the ship is fairly round, the sails 
trimmed, and the boat lowered down, at least the whcle 
of one watch ought to be sent aloft, and scattered up and, 
down the rigging, at the mast-heads, and on the yard- 
arms; for it is impossible to say from what spot the 
man can best be seen, or who shall be the fortunate in- 
dividual to catch the first glimpse of him. I have even 
known a stupid, gummy-eyed fellow, who never before 
got credit for seeing much further than a mole, have the 
luck to discover a boy at a great distance, long before 
the others could distinguish any thing floating on the 
water. 

It is curious to observe the electric sort of style in 
which the perception of an object, when once pointed 
out, flashes along from man to man. As each in suc- 
cession catches sight of his shipmate, he exclaims, 
“There he is! there he is!” and holds out his hand in 
the proper direction for the guidance of the boat. Indeed, 
I have seldom witnessed a more interesting sight than 
that of eighty or a hundred persons, stationed aloft, 
straining their eyes to keep sight of a poor fellow who 
is struggling for his life, and all eagerly extending their 
hands towards him, as if they could clutch him from the 
waves. ‘Fo see these hands drop again is inexpressibly 
painful, from its indicating that the unfortunate man is 
no longer distinguishable. One by one the arms fall 
down, reluctantly, as if it were a signal that all hope was 
over. Presently the boat is observed to range about at 
random—the look-out men aloft, when repeatedly hailed 
and asked, “if they see any thing like him?” are all 
silent. Finally, the boat’s recall tlag is hoisted—sail is 
again made on the ship—the people are piped down— 
and this tragical little episode in the voyage being con- 
cluded, every thing goes on as before. 

—>— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
SUNDAY ON BOARD A MAN-OF-WAR. MUSTERING BY DIVISIONS. 


The first article of war runs as follows:—* All com- 
manders, captains, and officers, in or belonging to any of 
his majesty’s ships or vessels of war, shall cause the 
public worship of Almighty God, according to the liturgy 
of the Church of England established by law, to be solemn- 
ly, orderly, and reverently performed in their respective 
ships; and shall take care that prayers and preaching, by 
the chaplains in holy orders of the respective ships, be 
performed ditigently ; and that the Lord’s Day be observ- 
ed according to law.” 

The precision with which these injunctions are attended 
to will depend chiefly on three things:—The personal 
disposition of the captain ; the nature of the service upon 
which the ship is employed ; and the state of the weather. 
“When there is a will there is a way,” according to the 
old saying; so that the question depends ultimately, in 
most cases, very much on the commander himself. It is 
always in his power, or nearly always, to make the Sun- 
day a day of rest to the people committed to his charge, 
or to render it one of extra trouble and irritation to them. 
Sooner or later, he is sure to reap the fruits of his deci- 
sion in this matter, and is inevitably made to feel, that if 
he wishes either to command the respect or to win the 
regard of his crew, so that their united and strenuous ex- 
ertions may be reckoned upon, at moments of need, he 
must take care to show them, on all ordinary occasions, 
not only that he is himself under the guidance of right 
principles, but-likewise that he is sincerely concerned in 
extending their influence over others. In the same spirit, 
his authority will be strengthened by every touch of con- 
sideration with which the inevitable sternness of his rule 
can be softened ; and the more he manages to impart to 
all such indulgences the character of routine, or matters 
of course and constant usage, so much the better. We feel 
obliged to a person who confers almost any favour upon 
us; but if this favour be one of daily or Weekly occurrence, 
and, at each time of its concession, we are reminded of 
the weight of our obligation, all kindliness is in danger of 
being removed from it, and we would sometimes rather 
go without, than hold the advantage by a tenure thus 
avowedly capricious. 





show, or palaver, as it is called, when granting such re- 
laxations. He makes it his business, in the first place, 
to find out what is right and proper, consistently with the 
rules of the service generally, and then to ascertain how 
far the peculiar nature of the employment upon which the 
ship is engaged will admit of a further extension of indul- 
gences, or requires their abridgment. Having settled 
with himself what is possible to be done with propriety, 
he should grant it neither as a matter of personal favour, 
nor asa matter of right on the part of the people, but 
simply because it is fitting in itself. It may, perhaps, 
afterwards suit his views to withdraw, or to intermit these 
indulgences, either because they prove hurtful to the 
service, or because he may find it necessary to let his 
power of punishing be felt in this negative way, when his 
intentions have been misapprehended and his indulgence 
turned to bad purpose ; but in every case it seems advisa- 
ble, as I have said, to allow all such things to fall as much 
as possible into a consistent routine. There can be little 
doubt that the pain of executing laborious and disagree- 
able duties is often materially lessened by their strictly 
periodical recurrence ; for in time their nature and dura- 
tion come to be so correctly measured and allowed for, 
that the joys of the leisure moments which intervene are 
always greatly enhanced. By asimilar and very beauti- 
ful, I had almost said ingenious arrangement of our nature, 
it happens that the innocent pleasures of life, so far from 
palling by regularity, are actually much increased by it. 
I have frequently remarked with surprise the intense in- 
terest with which the sailors, like children, returned day 
after day exactly to the same amusement. On the other 
hand, I have seldom failed to observe how exceedingly 
they were put cut of their way by losing indulgences, 
apparently of the most trivial kind, but to which they had 
become habituated. 

People often fancy, that, because the life of a seaman 
is one of constant change of place and occupation, he 
cannot fall into any regularity of habits; but on board a 
man-of-war*it is really quite the reverse. He becomes 
there so much the creature of habit, that, by a little manage- 
ment, he may be moulded to almost any purpose. There 
is no man more docile than Jack, I might say no child; 
but then the hand that guides him must be tempered by 
discretion, by kindness, and, above all, by uniformity, or, 
as it is called afloat, by system. ‘There may be bad sys- 
tems as well as good ones; but I am half inclined to say, 
that even the worst system, if strictly adhered to, is better 
than the wretched uncertainty of purpose which clings 
to ill-regulated and vacillating discipline, though every 
single act may be dictated by good-will and the sincerest 
wish to do right. 

These observations, which apply generally to the whole 
course of naval affairs, will, I think, be found to bear 
with such peculiar force on the arrangements of our 
Sunday, that if any one wished to learn, from a single 
day’s observation, what was the probable state of disci- 
pline on board a particular ship, I should say let the en- 
quirer ascertain how the first day of the week is got 
through, and he may guess pretty correctly as to all the 
rest. 

It is not possible, at sea, to comply to the letter with 
the fourth commandment; but we have no right on that 
account to dispense with its spirit, which is at all times, 
and in all places, within every man’s reach. ‘he abso- 
lute necessity, however, of performing some work, appears 
a sufficient reason with many people for doing away with 
the ordinance of Sunday altogether, and converting it 
into a day of hard and irksome toil, instead of a season 
of at least comparative rest. On the other hand, some 
officers, from a mistaken sense of duty, or from an exag- 
gerated enthusiasm, cither allow essential public interests 
to be neglected which ought to be attended to, or they 
harass their people by exacting more attention, or, I 
should rather say, devoting more time, to religious obser- 
vances than the poor sailors can bestow with any chance 
of profit. Which of these courses is the worst, I really 
cannot say. If Sunday be made a working day, and no 
attention whatever is paid to its appropriate duties, the 
crew are by no means satisfied, and but too readily con- 
tract, by degrces, the habit of neglecting their obligations 
both to God and man. On the contrary, if the day be en- 
tirely taken up with devotional exercises, to the fatigue 
of their minds and bodies, they are exceedingly apt, after 
a time, to vote the “ whole céncern,” as they call it, a bore, 
and to make up for this forced attention by the most scan- 
dalous indecencies, when out of sight of their “ psalm- 
singing captain.” 

It will not always answer, merely because a thing is 
proper in itself, to follow rigorously the most straight- 
forward course, regardless of what is said or thought to 





A captain of sense and feeling, therefore, avoids all 


the right and left. If we sincorely dosire to do good, we 


must not only condescend to work with such tools as we 
have in our hands, but resolve to employ them in a man- 
ner suited to the materials we wish to fashion to a certain 
purpose. Of this, at all events, we may rest assured, that 
unless we contrive, by some means or other, to gain the 
sympathy of the people on board our ship, and to carry 
them along with us, we may preach to them till doomsday 
without in the smallest degree influencing their habits, or 
turning their minds towards the channels we so anxiously 
desire them to fall into. In what particular way the sailors 
are to be wen to think and feel as we wish them to do, 
must depend, in every individual case, on its peculiar cir- 
cumstances ; and its management will be modified by the 
good-will and sagacity of the commander. 

Great care must be taken to overdo nothing, and, as far 
as may be, to allow all such matters to grow into habits. 
For, in this way the minds of men are most certainly 
brought into proper train at the fittest moments for con- 
sidering any subject we wish to impress upon them. And 
although it may be said that too great an attention to an 
exact order has the effect of substituting mere external 
observances for the true sentiments of which these ought 
only to serve as the index, yet we seldom see an insiance 
in which a judicious pastor, whether dressed in a surplice 
or rigged in a uniform, may not avail himself of his au- 
thority (human or divine) to much greater purpose, by 
the assistance of established formalities. 

I would accordingly recommend every officer in com- 
mand of a ship to bring as many of the arrangements of 
his Sunday as possible into a jog-trot order, not to be de- 
parted from unlees there should arise an absolute necessity 
for such deviation. Nineteen Sundays might, indeed, 
pass over without any express or apparent advantage 
being gained from this uniformity, but on the twentieth 
some opportunity might occur of infinite value to all con- 
cerned, which opportunity might, in all probability, prove 
unavailing but for the previous preparation. ‘To borrow 
a professional illustration of the most familiar kind, it 
may be asked, how many hundred times do we exercise 
the great guns and small arms for once that we fire them 
in real action?) And why should it be supposed that, for 
the useful application of our mental energies to the most 
important of all warfare, habitual training is less neces- 
sary ? 

There is, of course, nothing new in all this; but I am 
not aware that these maxims have been sufficiently attend- 
ed to as an express point of naval discipline, which cer- 
tainly is to be regretted ; for sailors, with all their faults, 
are very willing, poor fellows, if duly managed, to submit 
to legitimate persuasion. ‘The opportunities for engaging 
their attention to good account are numberless, and their 
predisposition is, upon the whole, so favourable, that I am 
convinced, if adequate means of instruction were always 
at hand, and in every ship, the condition of our seamen 
in these respects might be changed greatly for the better, 
not only for themselves, but for the country they serve. 

I must beg, therefore, to repeat once more, that I live 
in great hopes of some day seeing a regular chaplain on 
board every one of his majesty’s ships. I do fot mean 
a person who shall come amongst us for a time, and who 
shall merely make the service a stepping-stone to church 
preferment onshore. What I hope to see is a set of clergy- 
men educated with a view to the clerical duties of a ship’s 
ministry, and who shall be ordained expressly and exclu- 
sively for the navy, without the prospect of quitting it 
for Other preferment. ‘That there are formidable practi- 
cal difficulties in the way of this scheme, I am well aware; 
but surely all these might be overcome, as they have been 
already conquered in the analogous instance of the colo- 
nies. Of course (as I have before endeavoured to explain 
at length,) it would be requisite gre atly to improve the 
present situation of chaplains, in order to induce men of 
talents, and educated at the universities, to devote their 
lives to duties involving so many privations. The retiring 
salary, in particular, ought to be made considerable, as 
well as the emoluments for long service ; and if, as I have 
also endeavoured to explain, to the duty of clergyman 
that of schoolmaster were united, the benefits conferred 
on the naval profession could hardly fail to be very great. 
The character of the man-of-war seaman might thus be 
gradually improved under the constant operation of such 
an addition to the ordinary discipline of the fleet. The 
change would, I dare say, be very slow, and for a long 
time almost imperceptible ; but I imagine it would be all 
the better on that account, and, in due season, a general 
amelioration in the habits of all the other sailors of the 
country might follow these improvements in the navy, 
Without going needlessly deep into these speculations, 
we may observe, in the meantime, that, even in the least- 
regularly disciplined ships, there is now a marked differ- 
ence between Sunday and any other day in the week. 
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Although the grand object seems to be, to have every thing [am 


as clean as possible, and in its most apple-t -pie order, great 
part of the labour employed to produce this result is over 
before Sunday arrives. ‘The decks, tor instance, receive 
such a thorough allowance of holy-stoning and scrubbing 
on Saturday, that mere washing, with perhaps a slight 
‘ , brings them into the milk- 


touch of the brushes and san 
white condition which is the delight of every genuine 
first lieutenant’s heart. All this is got over early in the 
morning, in order that the decks may be swabbed up and 
the ropes nice ly flemished down before seven bells, at 
which time it is generally thought expedient to go to 
breakfast, though half an hour sooner than usual, in order 
to make the forenoon as long as possible. I should have 
mentioned that the hammocks are always piped up at 
seven o'clock. If they have been slung overnight, they 
are as white as any laundress could have made thei ; 
and, of course, the hammock-stowers take more than or- 
dinary care to place them neatly in the nettings, with 
their bright numbers turned inwards, all nicely lashed up 
with the regulated proportion of turns, each hammock 
being of a unilorin size from end to end. 

While the people are at breaklast, the word ts passed 
to “clean tor muster,” in any dress the commanding oflicer 
may think most suitable to the climate or weather. Be- 
tween the tropics, the order for rigging in frocks and 
trowsers is venerally delivered in these words: 

“Po you bear, there! fore and att! Clean for muster 
at five bells—duck frocks and white trowsers !” 

In cold regions, it is “ Blue jackets and trowsers ;” and 
in rainy, cold, or blowing weather, the following order is 
sung out along the lower deck, first by the husk y-throate d 
boatswain, and then in a still rougher enunciation by his 
grail satellities, the boatswain’s mates: 

“DP’ve hear there! Clean shirt and a shave for muster 
at five bells!” 

Twice a week, on Thursdays and Sundays, the opera- 
tion of shaving is held to be necessary. ‘These are called 
“clean-shirt days.’ Mondays and Fridays are the days 


appointed for washing the clothes. 


It is usual to give the men three quarters, instead of 


half an hour to breaktast on Sundays, that they may have 
time to rig themselves in pr yper trim before coming on 
deck. ‘The watch, therefore, is called at a quarter past 
eight, or it may be one bell, which is half past. ‘The fore- 
noon watch bring their clothes bags up with them, in order 
that they may not be again required to leave the deck be- 
fore muster. The bags are piled in neat pyramids, or in 
other forms, sometimes on the booms betore the bouts, 
and sometimes in a square mass on the afterpart of the 
quarter-deck of a frigate. It strikes my recollection, that 
in most ships there is a sort of difficulty in finding a good 
place on which to stow the bags. 

As soon as the forenoon watch is called, the between- 
decks, on which the men live, is carefully cleaned, gener- 
“This is dene by 


j 


ally by what is called dry holy-stoning. 
rubbing the deck with sinall smooth pieces of freestone, 
after a layer of well-dricd sand has been sprinkled over 
at. This ope ration throws upa good deal of dust; but 
it makes the deck white, which is the grand point aimed 
at. ‘The wings, thestore-rooms, and the cockpits, undergo 
a similar dose of rubbing and scrubbing; in short, every 


hole and corner of the decks, both avove and below stairs, 


as folks on shore would say, is swept, and swept again, 
on a Sunday morning, till the panting sweepers are halt 
are worried 


\ 


dead; indeed, the rest of th ship’s company 


out of all patience, from cight o'clock to half=past ten, 


with the eternal ery of “ Pipe the sweepers 1” followed by 
a sharp, interrupted whistle, not unlike the note of a pet 
canary, 

What with cleaning the decks 
the watch below have fully enough to do to get all ready 
by five bells. It must be remembered, too, that they 


and cleaning themselves, 


have had the morning watch to keep, since tour o’clock, 
and the whole trouble of washing the upper decks, shak- 
ing out the reefs, stowing the hammocks, and coiling 
down the ropes, all casy matters of routine, it is true, but 
still sufficiently tiresome when multiplied so often. 

At the appoimted hour of half-past ten, toa single stroke 
of the bell, the mate of the watch, directed by the officer 
on deck, who again acts in obedience to the captain's 
orders, conveyed to him by the first licutenant, calls out, 

“ Beat to divisions !” 

It should have been stated, that before this period ar- 
rives, the mate of the decks, and the mate of the hold, 
the boatswain, gunner, and carpenter, have all severally 
received reports from their subordinates, that their dif- 
rent departments are in proper order for inspection. 
Reports to the same effect being then finally made to 
the first lieutenant by the mates and warrant officers, 
he himself goes round the ship to see that ull is right 
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aud ner nigs preparatory to the grandinspection. I ought 
lalso to have mentioned, that the bags of the watch ‘be- 
low are piped up at ten o’clock, so that nothing remains} 
between decks | vat the mess-tables, stools, and the soup) 
and grog kids. Long betore this hour, the greater num- 
ber of the whole ship's company have dressed them-| 
selves, ny are ready tor muster; but the never meng 
sweepers, the fussy warrant officers’ yeomen, the exact! 
sab me ward, the slovenly midshipman’s boy, the} 
learned loblolly boy, and the interminable host of officers’ | 
servants, who have alw ays fifty extra things to do, are} 
tien so sorely pressed tor time, that at the first tap of 
the drum beating to divisions, these idlers, as they are} 
technically much miscalled, may often be seen only “then 
lugging their shirts over their heads, or hitching up| 
their trowsers in all the hurry skurry of a lower ‘deck | 
toilet. I ought to have recorded, that in the ship’s| 
head, as well as on the fore part of the main-deck, and 
likewise between the guns, chiefly those abreast of the 
fore hatehiway, there have been groups assembled to 
scrape and polish themselves ever since breaktast time, 
and even betore it. Some are washing themselves ; 
others cutting, and combing, and trimming their hair; 
for, now-a-days there are none of those huge long tails, 
wv club ties, which descended along the back of the 
sutlors who tought with Benbow and Rodney. The 
dandyism of Jack has now taken another turn, and the} 
knowing thing at present is to have a parcel of ringlets 
hanging from the temples almost to the collar-bone. 
Some of the youngest and best looking of the fore top- 
men would also very fain indulge in the feminine fop- 
pery of ear rings. In the merchant service, many 
sullors “ disgrace their persons,” as we ullege, in this 
style, and in all foreign services the odious practice 
exists; but in the British: navy it is absolutely forbidden. 

i remember once, on the beach of Mi idras, witnessing 
an amusing scene b tween Sir Samuel Hood, then com- 
mander in chief in India, and the newly promoted boat- 
swain of a sloop of war belonging to thé squadron. 
The admiral, who was one of the bravest, and kindest, 
and truest-hearted seamen that ever trod a ship’s de cks,|t 
was a sworn foe to all trickery in dress-work. ‘The 
cye of the veteran officer was directed earnestly towards 
the yeast of waves, which, in immense double rows of 
surt, fringe and guard the whole of that flat coast. He 
was watching the progress of a Massullah boat, alter- 
nately lost :n the foam, and raised in very uncertain 
balance across the swell, which, though just on the 
break, brought her swiltly towards the shore. He felt 
more anxious than usual about the fate of this partieu- 
lar boat, from having ordered on shore the person allud- 
ed to, with whom he wished to have some conversation 
previous to their parting company. This boatswain was 
\ young man, who had been for some years a follower 
of the admiral in different ships, and to whom he had 
just given a warrant. ‘The poor fellow, unexpectedly 
promoted from before the mast to the rank of an officer, 
was trigged up in his newly bought, but marvellously 
ill-cut, uniform, shining like a dollar, and making its 
wearer, who for the first time in his lite had put on a 
long coat, feel not a little awkward. 

As soon as the boat was partly driven up the beach 
by the surf, and partly dragged beyond the dash of the 
breakers by the crowd on shore, this happiest of war- 
rant officers leaped out on the sand, and seeing the ad- 
miral above him, standing on the crest of the natural 
elacis which lines the shore, he took off his bat, smooth- 
ed down the hair on his forehead, eller fashion, and 
stood uncovered, in spite of the roasting sun flaming in 
the zenith. 





| 


The admiral, of course, made a motion with his hand 
for the boutswain to put his hat on; but the other, not 
perceiving the signal, stood stock still. 

* Tsay, put ov your hat !” called the commander in 
chief, in a tone which made the newly created warrant 
start. In his agitation he shook a bunch of well trim- 
med ringlets a little on one side, and betrayed to the 
Hashing eyes of the admiral a pair of small, round, sil- 
ver ear rings, the parting gift, doubtless, of some fa. 
voured and favouring * Poll or Bess” of dear, old, black- 
guard Point Beach, the very ninth heaven of all light 
hearted sailors. Be this as it may, the admiral, first step- 
ping on one side, and then holding his head forward, 
as if to re-establish the doubting evidence of his hor- 
vified senses, and forcibly keeping down the astonished 
seamen’s hat with his hand, roared out, 

* Who the devil are you ?” 
“ John Marline, sir!” replied the bewildered boat- 
swain, beginning to suspect the scrape he had got him- 








self into. 





“ Oh!” cried the flag-officer, with a scornful laugh, 
“Ob! I beg your pardon ; I took you fora Portuguese ” 
“ No, sir!” instinctively faltered out the other, seeing 
the admiral expected some reply. 
* No! Then, if you are not a foreigner, why do you 
hoist Gale colours? What business has an English 
suilor with these d—d machines in his ears ?” 
“IT don’t know, sir,’ said poor Marline. ‘I put 


| them in only this morning, when F rigged myself in my 


new togs, to answer the signal on shore.” 


‘'Then,” said Sir Samuel, softened by the contrite 
look of his old shipmate, and having got rid of the 
greater portion of his bile by the first explosion ; “ you 


| will now proceed to unrig yourself of this top hamper 


as fast as you can; pitch them into the surf, if you like, 
but never, as you respect the warrant in your pocket, 
let me see you in that disguise again,” 

When the drum beats the well-known * générale,” 
the ship’s company range themselves ina sivgle line 
along both sides of the quarter deck, the gangways, 


}and all round the forecastle. In a frigate, the whole 


crew may be thus spread out on the upper deck alone ; 
but in line of battle ships the numbers are so great, that 
similar ranges, cach consisting of a division, are like. 
wise formed on the opposite sides of the main-deck. 
The marines, under arms, and in full uniform, fall in at 
the atter part of the quarterdeck, while the shin’s boys, 
under the master at arms, with his ratan in hand, mus- 
ter on the forecastle, 

In some ships the men are sized, as it is called, the 
tallest being placed at the after end, and so on down to 
the most diminutive, who is fixed at the extremity. 
But this arrangement being more of a military than of 
a naval cast, is rarely adopted now-a-days. It will se)- 
dom happen, indeed, that the biggest and burliest fel- 
lows ina ship’s company are the leading men. They 
may chance, indeed, to be poulterers, cook’s mates, or 
fit only to make sweepers of, personages who, after a 
three years’ station, barely know the stem from tho 
stern, and could no more steer the ship than they could 

take a lunar distance. Nothing, therefore, can be more 
ridiculous, than judging of the men by their stature, 
or putting such lubberly persons as these just alluded 
to over the heads of thorough-bred able seamen, captains 
of the tops or forecastle, hardy sailors, whose abilities, 
knowledge, or trustworthy vigilance, and long tried ex- 
perience, in spite of diminutive stature, may very de- 
servedly have placed them in the foremost stations 
amongst the crew. Officers, however, on first joining 
a ship, are very apt to be guilty of some injustice to- 
wards the people by judging of them too hastily from 
appearance alone, We are insensibly so much prepos- 
sessed in favour of a fine, tall, good looking sailor lad, 
and prejudiced against a grizzled, crooked, little wreteh, 
that if both happen to be brought before us for the same 





offence, we almost instinctively commit the injustice of 


condemning the ugly fellow, and acquitting the smart 
looking one, before a tithe of the evidence has reached 
our ears, 

This recalls to my recollection how multitudinous are 
the sore entanglements in which a captain’s judgment 
may, on these occasions, be caught, and his authority 
be warped to the side of injustice, when he fancies all 
the time he is truly executing his duty. I have some- 
times suspected, on looking back, that I once decided a 
disputed case rather unfairly, in which one of the par- 
ties spoke the broadest Scotch patois of my native town. 


I may have been influenced by the unworthy dread of 


being thought partial to my countrymen, and therefore 
gave the case more against poor Saunders than he de- 
served, But let no person who has never been actually 
placed in the trying situation of a judge, pretend to es- 
timate the difficulties of that most responsible and fear- 
ful of all offices. “ What will people say ?” is pretty 
searly always a very shabby question, but one which 
too many public en ask themselves when hesitating 
as to how they shall act, forgetting that the only ques- 
tions ought to be: “ What is really and truly right? 
what will men of experience and virtue think? or, what 
shall | have eventually to say to my own conscience on 
the subject ?” 

Leaving these speculative questions, however, for the 
present, let us return to the divisions, which are ar- 
ranged along the deck, not as formerly by sizes, but in 
the proper way, by the watch bill. The forecastle men, 
of course, come first, as they stand so in the lists by 
by which they are mustered at night by the mate of the 
watch; then the fore top-men, and so on to the gunners, 
after-guard, and waisters. Each division is under charge 
of a lieutenant, who, as well as the midshipmen of his 
division, appears in full uniform. The people are first 
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mustered by the young gentlemen, and then carefully 
inspected by the officer of the division, who sees that 
every man ts dressed according to order, and that he is 
otherwise in proper trim. It is also usual in hot cli- 
mates for the surgeon and his assistants to pass along 
the lines, to ascertain, partly by the men’s looks, and 
partly by an examination of their jimbs, that no traces 
of scurvy have begun to show themselves. I have often 
seen illness which, had they not been thus taken hold ot 
in the very commencement, and cured at once, might 
have confined inen for weeks or months to their haim- 

mocks, or conducted their bodies in no great space o! 

time over the standing part of the foresheet. 

While the mustering and inspecting of the divisians 
is going on, the captain paces the quarter deck, in com. 
pany with the first lieutenant. No other voices are 
heard except theirs, and that of the midshipmen calling 
over the names of the men, or the officers putting some 
interrogatory about a spot of tar on a pair of duck 
trowsers, or an ill-mended hole in the sleeve of a shirt. 
In afew minutes even thesc sounds are hushed, and no- 
tlung is distinguishable fore and aft but the tread of the 
respective officers on their way aft to report to the cap- 
tain on the quarter deck that all ure present, properly 
dressed, and clean, at their different divisions. ‘The 
marine officer likewise makes a report of his party, and 
their equipments. The first lieutenant now turns to the 
captain, takes off his hat, and says: 

“ All the officers have reported, sir.” 

To which the other replies: 

“ We'll go round the ship, then, if you please ;” and 
off they trudge, after leaving the deck in charge of the 
second lieutenant, or the muster, as may be determined 
upon at the mofhent. 

Apin might now be heard, if let fallany where onboard ; 
and but for the sound of the wind amongst the cordage, 
or the stroke of a slack rope against the mast, or the oc- 
casional shake in the weather leach of a lofty sail braced 
rather too fine, and except for the rippling sound of the 
water about the bows, and the creaking caused by her 
heeling over under the pressure of the wind, the ship 
might be supposed to be unmanned, and lying disman- 
tied in the basin of Portsmouth dock-yard. 

As the captain approaches the first division, he is re- 
ecived by the officer commanding it, who touches his 
hat, and then falls into the train behind. Of course, the 
moment the skipper appears, the men along the whole 
line take off their hats, smooth down their locks, make 
many clumsy efforts to stand erect, fumble interininably 
with the waistband of their trowsers, and shiuflle, to 
more or less purpose, according to the mation of the 
ship, to maintain their toes exactly at the line or seam in 
the deck along which they have been cautioned twenty 
times they are to stand. The captain, as he moves 
slowly past, eyes each man from head to foot, and lets 
nothing pass of which he disapproves. ‘The officer of 
the division is ready to explain, or to take a note of what 
alteration is required ; but supposing all to be right, not 
a syllable is spoken, and at the end of the division the 
captain again touches his hat to the officer, who returns 
the salute and remains with his people. 

He then proceeds to the forecastle, at the break of 
which he is received by the three Warrant officers, the 
boatswain, gunner, and carpenter, in their best coats, cut 
after the fashion of the year one, broad tailed, musty, 
and full of creases from bad packing and little use, and 
blazing from top to bottom with a double-ticred battery 
of buttons of huge dimensions. Behind these worthy 
personages, who seldom look much at home in their 
finery, stands the master at arms, in front of his troop of 
young scamps; not the young gentlemen, but the trou- 
blesome small fry known by the name of the ship’s boys, 
destined in good time to be sailors, and perhaps amongst 
the best and truest that we ever number in our crews. 
For as these lads are bred up exclusively amongst men 
of war’s men, they gradually acquire, naturally and 
easily, all the habits, as well as the sentiments, of his 
majesty’s service ; besides which they have nothing to 
unlearn, as merchant seamen invariably have to do when, 
either by impressment or by volunteering, they are 
brought amongst naval persons. 

I may also remark, that it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that able seamen cannot be as thoroughly bred on 
board a man of war as in any collier, which is prover- 
bially the best school. We have, to be sure, in the navy, 
afar greater number of hands on board in proportion 
to the quantity of work to be done; and as there are 
generally amongst them plenty of men well qualified to 
execute the duties required by seimen, those who are 
not yet thoroughly taught are seldom as directly called 
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were they in a short-handed inerchant ship. But this/them, and ascertain whether or not all is clean and nice. 
state of things furnishes no excuse, I conceive, for those | With the end of his wooden leg the cook then gives a 
officers who tail to consider it part of théir business to |twist to the cock of the coppers, to let some of the pease- 
sce that every man and boy in their ships be trained as lsoup in preparation run off and show itself for the noble 
fast as possible in all points of a sailor’s calling. ‘The|commander’s inspection. ‘The oven doors are next 
opportunitics are always at hand, the instructors numer- | opened, the range or large fire stirred up, and every hole 
ous and competent ; and it may readily be made not only jand corner exposed to view; the object of the grand visit- 
the duty but the interest and pleasure of the older sea-|ation being to see that this essential part of the ship is in 
inen to teach what they themselves kuow to those who | the most perfect state of cleanliness and good order. 


are less informed. In the process of this useful school-| Still further forward, before the galley, in the very nose 
ing it will almost invariably come out, that many of| 


{}of her, as the foremost nook or angle of the ship is called, 
those hands who hailed for able seainen, merely upon|and a little on one side, lies the sick bay or hospital ; 


their own showing, hiad obtained higher ratings on the }at the door of which the surgeon, backed by his assist- 


ship’s books than they were entitled to. One person is |ants, receives the captain and his double the first lieu- 
perhaps a good helmsman, but is —— of the marks |tenant, and his double the mate of the main-deck. In 
or the lead-line; while another may be expert asa jthey march, all ina row. The captain takes care not to 


weather wheel. Or a sailor imay steer a ship idinirably, /encouragement to its pale inmate, or begging to be in- 
and call the soundings correctly from the chains in the |formed if any thing further can be done to make him 
larkest night, who might cut but a sorry figure at the }comfortable. Only those men who are very unwell, 
weather earing ina snow storia. In short, itis a most un- | howe ver, are found in their beds, and the rest being 
portant, and almost an imperative duty, on the officers | generally seated on the chests and boxes placed round the 
of every man of war, to ascertain, by actual investiga- jbay, a part of the ship, which, I need scarcely mention, 
tion, how far their people are entitled to the ratings jis kept, if possible, more clean, airy, and tidy than any 
they claim. If we do not see to this, we are perpetually jother. If a speck of dirt be found on the deck, or a 
taisapplying the resources of the nation, by mistaking | gallipot or phial out of its place, woe betide the loblolly 
their true quality. 

It soon becomes apparent amongst the crew of a man jattendant upon the hospital. This personage is generally 
of war, as it does in every other situation in the world, /a fellow of some small knowledge of reading and writing, 
that one of the most speedy and certain methods of in-| who, by overhearing the daily clinical lectures of the 
structing a person in apy art, is to impose on him the/|doctor, contrives to pick up a smattering of medical 
duty of a teacher of others. In this way the whole of} terms, which he loses no opportunity of paling off upon 
aman of war’s ship’s company may be taught as mucli |his messmates below as sublime wisdom sucked in at 
of the art of seamanship as they could possibly have |alma mater. 
learned in the same time in a collier, or in any other} Just before leaving the sick-bay, the captain ge uerally 
ship that swims. 

I should have mentioned, that before leaving the up- 
per deck the captain proceeds to inspect the marines, | any thing and every thing you require for the sick;”’ and 
who are drawn up across or along the quarter deck | [ have frequently remarked, that his whole tone and 
abaft. Most captains think it both judicious and kind{manner are greatly softened during this part of the 
to inspect the marines first, beture going round the sail-|rounds, perhaps without his being conscious of any dif- 
ors’ divisions ; and [ have never seen this practice adopt- | ference. A very small share of attention, on the part of 
a commanding officer, on such occasians, if kindly and 


{ 





jboy, the assistant-surgeon’s assistant, and the constant 


{turns to the surgeon, and says, as a matter of course, 





* Doctor, mind you always send aft at dinner-time for 


ed without manifest advantage. ‘The marines are 
excellent fellows, well trained, hardy, and cheeriul, duly | unaffectedly exercised, leaves a wonderfully favourable 
respecting themselves, aud proud of their service ;|impression, not only among the invalids, to whom it is 
while, from belonging to a fixed corps, and from not|more particularly addressed, but seldom fails to extend 
being liable (like the seamen) to be perpetually-dis-|its salutary influence over the rest of the ship's company, 
banded and scattered, they acquire a permanent interest, |and thus, of course, contributes materially to strengthen 
or an inherent esprit de corps, as well as a perinanentjand to maintain his authority. Such expressions of 
footing in the navy. In like manner, the marine offi-|sympathy never fail to act like drops of oil on the ma- 


cers constitute one of the most gentlemanlike bodies of |chinery of discipline, making all its wheels work 


men in the king’s service. ‘They are thoroughly im-|smoothly and sweetly. 
. : Tepe esed age” eae ja 
Ihe lower deck is next examined. The bags have 








| boed with all the high sentiments of honour belonging 
to the military character; and they possess, moreover, | been carried on deck, so that, as 1 mentioned before, 
in a very pleasant degree, the freedom of manner and |nothing remains but the people’s mess-tables and mess 
versatility of habits peculiar to those who go down to/things, their kids and crockery. As Jack is mighty fond 
the sea in ships, but which cannot be taught by any |of'a bit of show in his way, many of the births or mess 
other incthod than practice, and pretty !oug and tough | places exhibit goodly ranges of tea-cups and regiments of 
practice too. | plates worthy of the celebrated Blue Posts tavern, occa- 
The utility of this important body of men on board ajsionally flanked by a huge tea-pot, famously emblizoned 
man-of-war is so great, that it becomes the duty of every | with yellow dragons, and imitation Chinese. ‘The inter- 
lover of the profession to support all its ranks and classes | vals between the shelves are generally ornamented with 
by every means in his power, and especially to render ja set of pictures of rural innocence, where shepherds are 
their situation when afloat one of respectability, happi-|seen wooing sheperdesses, balanced by representations 
ness, and contentment. In speaking of the utility of the |of not quite such innocent Didos weeping at the Sally 
jolly marines, as they are kindly enough called by the | Port, and waving their lily hands to departing sailor boys. 
sailors, who, in spite of all their quizzing, really esteem |On the topmost shelf stands, or is tied to the side, a trian- 
their pipe-clayed shipmates, I refer less to their services| gular piece of a mirror, three inches perhaps by three, 
in action, either on board, or in the event of co-operation r xtremely useful in adjusting the curls of our nautical 
with the militaty on terra firma, than to their inestimable | coxcombs, of whom one, at least, is to be found in every 
value in sustaining the internal discipline of the service | birth. 
The manner in which this is brou@ht about forms one of} The mess-tables, which are kept so bright you would 
the most interesting peculiarities in the whole range of| suppose them whitewashed, are hooked tothe ship’s side 
naval affairs; but it deserves to be treated of separately, {at one end, while the other is suspended by small ropes 
and at length. lecovered with white canvass. Against these lines rest the 
The two divisions ranged along the main deck, suppo- ! soup and grog kids, shining in a double row along the 
sing the ship's company so distributed, next engage the |deck, which is lighted up, fore and aft, for the captain’s 
captain’s attention. I think it is usual to take that first|visit, by a candle in each birth. In frigates, it is usual, 
which stands on the starboard side of the deck, with the|I believe, to let the people have a certain number of 
after end, or its left, as military men would say, close |chests, besides their bags. ‘These not only form conve- 
against the bulk-head of the captain’s cabin, while the |nient seats for the men at meals, and couches on which to 
foremost men of the division extend under the forecastle. I stretch their worn-out limbs during the watch below, but 
On arriving at the galley, gr kitchen, the captain is re. | they afford a place in which the sailors may stow away 
ceived by the cook (or as much as may be left of him,}some part of their best attire, deposit their little knick- 
according to the Greenwich Hospital joke,) behind whom |knacks, and here and there a book, or, mayhap, a love- 
stands his mate, generally a tall, glossy, powerful negro, | letter, or some cherished love-token. A chest, in short, 
who, unlike his chief, has always a full allowance of |or the share of a chest, even though it be only a quarter, 
limbs, with a round and shining face about as moist asjor a sixth part, is always so great a comfort, that this in- 
one of the tubfulls of huge suct puddings, tied up in bags|dulgence ought to be granted when it can possibly be 
along-side of him. The cook, aided by “ Quamino,” lifts |allowed. In single-decked ships, I conceive it may 








upon to learn a scamen’s trade as they would be 


the lids off the coppers, that the captain may pcer into| generally be permitted; in a line-of-battle ship, hardly 


leadsinan, and yet be any thing but trustworthy at the | pass any invalid’s hammock without dropping a word of 
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ever. In a frigate, as there are no guns on the lower 
deck, where the people mess and sleep, there is nothing 
to clear away on coming into action; but in a ship of the 
line the men pass their whole lives amongst the guns, by 
night as well as by day, and as it is absolutely necessary to 
keep every part ready for action at an instant’s warning, 
nothing can be allowed to remain between the guns but 
such articles as may be carried out of the way in a mo- 
ment. It is sometimes nonsencical, and even cruel, to 
carry this system into a frigate, where the same neces- 
sity for keeping the space unencumbered does not exist 
Doubtless, the mate of the lower deck, and often enough 
the first lieutenant, and sometimes even the captain, will 
be anxious to break up all the men’s chests, in order to 
have a clear-looking, open, airy, between-decks, to make 
a show of. But with proper care it may be kept almost 
as clear and quite as clean with a couple of chests in each 
birth as without. Even were it otherwise, we ought, I 
think, rather to give up a little appearance to secure so 
great a share of comfort to those who at best are not 
overburdened with luxuries. 

As the captain walks aft, along the lower deck, he 
comes to the midshipmen’s birth, or room, in which the 
youngsters mess. It is the foremost and largest of a 
range of cabins built up on each side, and reaching as far 
aft as the gun-room, or mess place of the commissioned 
officers. It is only in line-of-battle ships that the mids 
mess in the cockpit; while in frigates they not only mess 
but sleep in the part of the lower deck called, I know not 
why, the steerage. I ought to have mentioned, that before 
the cabins of the officers, and abaft those of the sailors, lie 
the births of the marines; but, of course, these mess places 
of the men are not partitioned off, being merely denoted by 
the tables and shelves. "The boatswain, gunner, and ear- 
penter, have their cabins in the steerage. 

The captain looks into each of these dens as he moves 
along. In that of the midshipmen he may probably find 
a youth with the quarantine-flag up; that is, in the sick- 
list. His cue, of course, is always to look as miserable 
and woe-begone as possible. If he have had a tussle with 
a messmate, and one or both his eyes are bunged up in 
consequence, it costs him no small trouble to conceal his 
disorderly misdeeds. It would be just as easy, indeed, 
to stop the winds as to stop the use of fisty-cuffs amongst 
a parcel of hot-blooded lads between thirteen and nine- 
teen, although, of course, such rencontres are held to be 
contrary to the laws and customs used at sea, and are 
punishable accordingly. ‘The captain, pretending igno- 
rance, however, merely grins: and, without exposing the 
boy to the necessity of getting up a story, remarks : 

“I suppose, Master Peppercorn, you fell down the 
after-hatchway ladder, and struck your eye against the 
corner of a chest! Didn’t you? And, what is odd 
enough, I dare say, when I cross to the starboard birth, 
I shall find Mr. Mustardseed, who has fallen in with 
exactly the same accident about the same time. What 
do you think?) Eh?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” answers the badgered youngster ; 
“Mr. Mustardseed and I are not on speakiag terms.” 

“Very likely not,” chuckles the skipper, as he pro- 
ceeds to thrust his nose curiously into the warrant-ofh- 
cers’ little boxes. On arriving at the gun-room, he merely 
glances, with a well-bred air of assumed indifference, at 
the apartment of the officers, with whose habits and ar- 
rangements he scarcely ever ventures to meddle. He 
next dives into the cockpit, which, in a frigate, is used 
only for the purser’s store-room, leading to the bread- 
room, both of which he examines carefully. The spirit- 
room hatchway, too, is lifted up for his inspection, as well 
as that of the after-hold. He then takes a survey of the 
cable tiers, which are lighted up for the occasion ; as also 
different store-rooms of the boatswain, gunner, and car- 
penter; all of which ought to be objects of his particular 
care, for it is of great consequence that every article they 
contain should not only have an assigned and well known 
place, but that it should actually be kept in that place. 
It is, indeed, quite wonderful how much may be done in 
the way of stowage by dint of good management. Ina 
well-regulated ship, there is not a bolt or a bar, nor any 
kind of tool belonging to the carpenter, nor a single rope, 
great or small; canvass fine as duck, or coarse as No. 1, 
belonging to the boatswain; nor any description of war- 
like store in charge of the gunner, which cannot in- 
stantly be laid hold of, and conveyed in half a minute to 
any part of the ship, low or aloft. 

At length, when every square inch of the holds, tiers, 
sail-rooms, and all the cabins and births below, have been 
examined, the visitation party return to the quarter-deck, 
after a full half-hour’s ramble. As the captain reascends 
to the different decks in succession, the men, who have 
never budged from their divisions, again pluck off their 


hats, the marines carry arms the moment his head shows 
above the coamnings, and all the officers stop instanta- 
neously in the middle of their walk to salute the com. 
mander, as he once more treads the quarter-deck. 

“ And now, sir,” says the captain, tarning to the first 
licutenant, “ if you please, we will rig the church.” 

——— 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE SHIP CHURCH. 


The carpeuters and the watch on deck soon carry aft 
their benches and mess-stools ; but as these are not suffi- 
cient to afford accommodation for all hands, as many cap- 
stan-bars as may be required are likewise brought up and 
placed athwart the quarter-deck, with their ends resting 
on match-tubs and fire-buckets, or on the carronade slides, 
These seats occupy the whole of the space from the break 
of the quarter-deck and the belaying bits round the main- 
mast, as far as the companion-hatch-way. Chairs from 
the cabin and gun-room are also placed abaft all, for the 
captain and officers, and on the lee side for the warrant 
officers and mids ; for, it need scarcely be mentioned that 
due subordination is made to keep its place even in our 
church. 

The pulpit stands amidships, either on the after-gra- 
tings, or on the deck immediately betore the hatchway. 
In some ships, this part of the nautical church establish- 
ment consists of a moveable reading-desk, made expressly 
for the purpose, but brought up from the carpenter’s 
store-room only when wanted; sometimes one of the 
binnacles is used for this purpose ; and I remember a ship 
in which the prayer-book was regularly laid on a sword- 
rack, or stand, holding six dozen naked cutlasses. The 
desk is covered over with a signal-flag, as well as the 
hassock for the chaplain to kneel upon, which is usually 
a grape or canister shot-box, surmounted by a cheese of 
great-gun wads, to make it soft. 

All this implies that the weather is fine, the awnings 
spread overhead, and the curtains stretched fore and aft, 
to keep out the heat and glare. In rainy or blustering 
weather, the church is rigged under the half-deck, much 
in the same way, except that the pulpit is placed between 
two of the guns, and gencrally on the larboard side, as 
nearly abreast of the quarter-deck ladder as may be. 

When all is ready, the bell is tolled by one of the 
quarter-masters, and the crew, quietly clustering aft, 
occupy the bars, stools, planks, and gun-slides, prepared 
for their accommodation. The marines range themselves 
on the front seats, while the officers take their places, of 
course not avowedly in the order of date in their commis- 
sions, but, more or less, they do fall into their respective 
stations according to seniority. The chaplain is now in- 





formed that every one is assembled; or, if there be no 
clergyman on board, the report is made to the captain, 
who generally officiates in that case. When the service 
begins, if there be any other ship in company, a pendant, 
such as men-of-war carry at their mast-head to distin- 
guish them from merchant ships, is hoisted at the mizen 
peak, to show that the ship’s company are at prayers. 
This signal, which is kept flying during the performance 
of divine service, is respected by every other ship, whether 
commanded by a superior officer or not. . 

Besides the prayers, which, as I have already men- 
tioned, are “ according to the Liturgy of the Church of, 
England, established by law,” the chaplain gives a short 
discourse, not exceeding at most twenty or twenty-five 
minutes in length. Some captains are in the habit of 
reading a sermon; but more commonly, when there is 
no clergymagon board, the prayers are deemed sufficient. 
These points, as may be supposed, become frequent 
matters of discussion in the fleet. I shall not enter into 
them further just now than by obServing, that the ma- 
jority of right-thinking officers appear to agree, that if the 
church service on board ship be not “ solemnly, orderly, 
and reverently performed,” according to the terms and 
in the spirit of the first article of war, it is either useless 
or worse than useless. It ought, therefore, to take place 
as regularly and habitually as the nature of the ship’s 
duties will allow of. In the next place, it seems clear, 
that if the service be rendered so long, or be otherwise so 
conducted, as not to arrest the attention of the crew, or 
not to maintain it alive when once fixed, it is too long. 

I will venture to say, there is rarely to be met with any 
where a more orderly, or a more attentive congregation, 
in all respects, than on board a man-of-war. 

But, notwithstanding all Jack’s decorum and his dis- 
cipline, to say nothing of his natural inclination, when 
duly encouraged, to reflect seriously and properly on 
any subject, as he is made of ordinary flesh and bones, 





his eyes will sometimes refuse to keep open under the 


infliction of a dull or ill-delivered discourse ; so that if 
the person who officiates happens not to read very well, 
his best chance for securing any useful attention con. 
sists in the brevity of his prelections. If the quality, 
rather than the quantity, of instruction be his object ; or, 
if he measure the good he hopes to do, not so much by 
what his lips give out as what the cars of his congrega. 
tion are willing to take in, he should be exceedingly 
careful not to fatigue his hearers. The inverse rule of 
proportion obtains here with such mortifying regularity, 
that a captain will almost inevitably discover, by some 
of the thousand and one methods he has of knowing 
what is felt amongst his crew, that the longer he makes 
the church service beyond the mark of agreeable and 
easy attention, the more certain will he be of missing 
his point. The analogy—not to speak it profanely— 
between overloading a gun and overloading a discourse, 
applies especially to ship preaching. Sailors are such 
odd fellows, that they are nowise moved by noise and 
smoke ; but they well know how to value a good aim, 
and always love and honour a commanding officer who 
truly respects their feelings, ministers in a gentlemanlike 
way to their peculiar tastes and habits, and neither bul- 
lies them in the course of their ordinary duty, nor by 
means of long-winded and ill-timed discourses (or what 
they irreverently call Psalm-singing) interferes too much 
with their religious concerns. 

It grieves me heartily to own, that while I could 
speak with confidence of the good which may be effected 
on the minds of the midshipmen, I feel scarcely any 
thing but despair on turning to the case of the sailors. 
They are such a strange set of beings, generally so en- 
tirely uneducated, and although, as I have repeatedly 
mentioned before, by no means naturally irreligious, 
often so totally destitute of any thing deserving the name 
of principle, or even of any ground-work of habitual re- 


‘| flection, upon which alone such a superstructure can be 


raised, that I really cannot venture even to conjecture 
how people of such very loose habits and dissipated 
minds are to be turned permanently to right thinking 
on this matter. Unfortunately, too, at the end of every 
three or four years, when at length the discipline of a 
ship has been perfected, and the empire of order so fully 
established that the influence of authority might, if 
ever, be expected to produce something out of these 
rough materials, the crew are not only paid off, but 
turned absolutely adrift into the worst holes and corners, 
the very sinks of society, where every thing good they 
have been taught, and every thing good they may have 
hoped or wished to learn, is speedily taken from them, 
and all sorts of iniquity poured into their place! In one 
moment are rudely swept away all their habitual vene- 
ration for authority, their cheerful unreflecting depend- 
ence on others, together with every nascent feeling of 
self-respect which during several years had been grow- 
ing up together, and rather-inviting than repelling the 
final and pervading influence of religion. ‘Thus the un- 
happy sailor is suddenly left at the close of his long toil 
in a state of destitution fully worse than at first. Ina 
few days, perhaps hours, after landing, he is pillaged of 
his money and every rag of clothes except the jacket on 
his back ; and after being forced into drunkenness and 
every kind of debauchery and vice, he finds himse!f worn 
out with disease and intemperance, and becomes literally 
an outcast from society, amidst the most heartless and 
profligate of his species, helpless, useless and hopeless! 
However melancholy, therefore, the reflection may be, 
it is in vain to conceal from ourselves, that unless both offi- 
cers and men can be embodied more or less as a perma- 
nent corps, every ship that is commissioned merely fur- 
nishes a sort of fresh experiment in naval discipline. 
The officers are brought together without any previous 
acquaintance with one another ; and many of them, after 
a long residence on shore, have lost most of their naval 
habits. The sailors, being collected how and where we 
can get hold of them, are too frequently the off-scourings 
and scum ¢f society. With such a heterogeneous crew, 
the first year is employed in teaching them habits of 
cleanliness and common decency ; and it is only in the 
third year of their service that the ship becomes really 
efficient. Just as that point has been reached, all hands, 
as I said before, are turned off, to make room for another 
experiment. If a few active men of the crew have be- 
come better sailors, they generally go into the merchant 
service for higher wages; while the officers are again 
laid on the shelf. Something has been done lately to re- 
tain the petty officers in the navy, but perhaps not 
enough. It has been suggested, that instead of giving 
men pensions for long servitude, it might be more useful 
to allow their wages to increase gradually year by year, 





at some small rate, and at the end of fourteen years, 
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give them half pay of the rating to which they had 
reached, if they chose to retire. 

There are various other circumstances which I have 
not touched upon, that, I suspect, will for ever prevent 
the navy being rendered a permanent embodied corps ; 
and perhaps, upon the whole, it may be questioned 
whether this would be advantageous to the country, or 
quite the contrary. This topic, however, is of far too 
great extent to be treated incidentally. 

In returning to the subject of the church, it must be 
remembered that the circumstances of wind and weather 
will often interfere with the regularity of our Sunday 
service. To which it may be added, that the public duty 
upon which the ship is employed must often modify 
these observances very much, in spite of all our endea- 
yours. In some parts of an Indian voyage, for instance, 
it may be safely calculated that no interruptiun will take 
place, while there occur other stages of the passage when 
divine service must of necessity be stopped, to shorten 
sail or trim the yards. In peace-time, or in barbour, or 
in fine weather at sea, no such teasing interference is 
likely to arise ; but in war, and on board a cruising ship, 
the public service frequently calls a ship’s company to ex- 
change smartly their bibles and prayer books for the 
sponges and rainmers. The collect in which they have 
petitioned to be defended from the fear of their enemies, 
and that their time might be passed in rest and quiet- 
ness, may hardly have passed their lips, before they are 
eagerly and joytully scampering up the rigging to shake 
the reefs out in chace of an enemy, with whom, in the 
next hour, they will perhaps be engaged in hot fight! 

I remember once in a frigate, cruising deep in the 
Bay of Biscay, just as the captain had finished the 
Litany, and the purser, whose greatest pleasure it was 
to officiate as clerk, had said Amen, thatthe man at the 
main royal-mast head screamed out, 

“A strange sail, broad on the lee bow!” 

The first effect of this announcement was to make the 
commander turn round involuntarily to the man at the 
wheel and exclaim, “ Putthe helm up!” He then closed 
the book with a degree of energy of which he was made 
somewhat ashamed when the sound was echoed by that 
of the rapidly closing volumes all around him. 

“ My lads,” said he quickly, but not without solem- 
nity, “ our duty to our king is our duty to God; and if, 
as I hope, this sail turn out to be the ship we have been 
so long looking after, you will not give a worse account 
of her to the country, I am sure, for having applied in 
good earnest for assistance from aloft.” After which, 
suddenly changing his tone and manner, he sung out 


loudly and clearly, 

“ Hands, make sail! Let go the bow-lines! Round 
in the weather braces! Mast-head there, let me know 
when the strange sail is right ahead!” 

Then leaping on the hammocks, and resting his glass 
against the after-swifter of the main rigging, he swept 
the horizon impatiently for the stranger. Meanwhile, 
the rattling of the chairs, capstan-bars, match tubs, and 
shot boxes, gave token of the rapid demolition of our 
nautical church. T'be studding-sail booms shot ont like 
spears from the yard-arms, and the sails which these 
spurs were to expand hung dangling and flapping in the 
air, as if the canvass had been alive, and joined in the 
eagerness of' the chase, while the gay ship herself, trem- 
bling fore and aft under these fresh and spirit-stirring 
impulses, dashed away at the rate of ten and a half. 

Such are the incidents which happen on board single 
frigates, those rattling, joyous, fly-along, Salee-rover sort 
of cruisers, which range at large over the wide ocean, 
scour every coast, and keep the war famously alive. A 
much more stately ceremonial is observed on board 
fleets, whether at sea, blockading a port, or lying in har- 
bour. ‘The ships of the different divisions, or squadrons, 
wait till the admiral hoists at his mizen peak the signal 
indicating that divine service has commenced. The 
bell is then tolled in each of the other ships, the usual 
pendant is displayed, and the first article of war (already 
quoted) is complied with, not only to the letter, but often, 
we may hope and trust, fully up to the spirit. At all 
events, I have heard many clergymen declare, that they 
never beheld any congregation in which more attention 
and decorum prevailed than in our ship churches. 

At sea, both in fleets and on board single ships, the 
afternoon of Sunday is generally a season of rest and 
quietness ; but in harbour it is often the most annoying 
period of the whole week. There is nothing for the men 
to do, and the time hangs terribly heavy on their hands; 
to which, it must be added, that our ships are too often 
infested by some of the vilest contaminations of the 
thore. Bad as these influences are, at any time or place, 
I believe thoy may be considered at thoir worst when 


they come afloat; so that whenever it can possibly be 
done without injury to the service, portions of the ship’s 
company should be allowed to go on shore in turn, albeit 
their proceedings when “ on liberty,” as they call it, are 
none of the most commendable. But we must let that 
pass. 
—>— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
SAILORS’ PETS. 


A dog is the most obvious and natural pet for a gen- 
tleman ; but still, a dog, with all his familiarity, is a 
selfish sort of companion, for he generally bestows his 
whole sociability either upon his master, or his master’s 
servant who feeds him, or upon his master’s friend who 
accompanies him. to the fields. To all others he is not 
only cold, but often surly and impertinent. ‘This, in- 
deed, would matter little if there were not unfortunately 
a proverb extant, which has led perhaps to more squab- 
bles, duels, and other uncharitableness, than most other 
causes of dispute. This pugnacious proverb, “ Love me, 
love my dog,” being interpreted, signifies, “ If you kick 
my dog, I kick you.” Then follows, if not the kick, 
words which hurt honour quite as much, and in the end 
too often draw away the life-blood of warriors who, but 
for some mangy cur, might have fought themselves into 
companionship in public usefulness and famine with 
“ Duncan, Howe, or Jarvis.” 

No dog, therefore, can ever become a very general 
favourite of the crew, for it is so completely his nature 


hounds on board, they would not be enough, nor afford 
a tenth part of the amusement, I may almost call it oc- 
cupation, which a single monkey serves out to a sltip’s 
company. I take good care, accordingly, never to be 
without one in any ship I command, on the sheer prin- 
ciple of keeping the men employed, in a good-humoured 
way, when they chance to have no specific duty to at- 
tend to. It must be recollected, that we are often ex- 
posed to long periods of inaction, during which mischief 
is very apt to be brewed amongst the people. 

But if a good monkey be allowed to run about the 
ship, I defy any one to continue long in a bad humour. 
Jacko is an overmatch for the demon of idleness, at least 
if light hearts and innocent diversions be weapons 
against which he cannot long contend. Be this as it 
may, I make a rule of entering a monkey as speedily as 
possible after hoisting my pendant; and if a reform 
takes place in the table of ratings, I would recommend 
a corner for the ‘ ‘ship’s monkey,” which should be borne 
on the books for * full allowance of victuals,” excepting 
only the grog, for I have observed that a small quantity 
of tipple very soon upsets him; and although there are 
few things in nature more ridiculous than a monkey 
half seas over, yet the reasons against permitting such 
pranks are obvious and numerous. 

It requires some decision on the part of the captain 
to carry through a point of this importance, and fairly 
to establish Jacko on board. The first lieutenant, who 
is, or ought to be, a sort of demi-god afloat, generally 
sets his face against all pets, and swears vengeance 
against the whole tribe of parrots, squirrels, rabbits, pi- 
geons, mongooses, dogs, monkeys, cats, and, I am 
ashamed to say, he occasionally extends his anathemas 
even to lady passengers! Supposing, however, that the 
captain has authority and strength of mind enough to 
establish a monkey on board, the rogue wil! not have 
been ten minutes “entered” before he sets to work at 
some mischief; for he is tue only true known instance 
of perpetual motion. 

When Lord Melvin, then first lord of tho admiralty, 
to my great surprise and delight, put into my hands a 
commission for a ship going to the South American 
station, a quarter of the world I had long desired to 
visit, my first thought was, “ Where now shall I manage 
to find a merry rascal of a monkey ?” Of cuurse, I did 
not give audible expressica to this thought in the first 
lord’s room; but, on coming down stairs, had a talk 
about it in the hall with my friend, Mr. Nutland, who 
laughed, and said, 

“Why, sir, you may buy a wilderness of monkeys at 
Exeter ‘Change.” 

“True! true!” and off E hurried in a cab—or more 
probably in a chariot, for this was some years before the 
glorious era of cabs. Mr. Cross not only agreed to spare 
me one of his choicest and funniest animals, but readily 
offered his help to convey him to the ship, and tius re- 
moved a difficulty which had troubled me not a little as 
I rattled along the Strand. The idea of taking a mon- 
key in a post-chaise, even had I been travelling in that 


to be exclusive in his favours, that were a whole pack of 


quite clear, that either as an outside or an inside pas- 
senger in a stagecoach, the tricks of master Jacko would 
soon have got himself and his owner into a scrape with 
the other passengers. I mentioned my dilemma to Mr. 
Cross. 

“ Lord, sir!” said he, “ there is not an animal in the 
whole world so wild or fierce that we can’t carry about 
as innocent as a lamb; only trust to me, sir, and your 
monkey shall be delivered on board your ship in Ports- 
mouth harbour as safely as if he were your best chro- 
nometer going down by mail in charge of the master.” 

I had some curiosity to see how this purpose was to 
be accomplished, and returned again some days after- 
wards to be present at the ceremony of removal. My 
chattering purchase was thrust, not without many vio- 
lent struggles and horrible grins, fairly into a deal box, 
and nailed down. A number of holes had been bored in 
the top and sides, not large enough for our gentleman to 
poke his paw through, but sufficient to furnish him with 
air, and enable him to discover what was going on in 
the external world. In this predicament he looked 
about as miserable as possible, even at home amongst 
his kith and kindred of the ancient menagerie at Exeter 
’Change, now, alas! demolishd. When his box or cage 
was hoisted on the top of the Rocket, that fastest and 
safest of stage coaches, poor St. Jago, as the sailors 
called him afterwards, was in such an agony of terror, 
that I half repented of my cruclty in forcing him to emi- 
grate. ; 

Off ha went, however, for the coast: and being left 
without provisions or water, except a few nuts, he was 
in a famous condition for his breakfast next morning, 
when the waterman ferried him off from Common Hard 
to the hulk on board which the officers had just assem- 
bled. As the ship had been only two or three days in 
commission few seamen had as yel entered; but shortly 
afterwards they came on board in sufficient numbers ; 
and I have sometimes ascribed the facility with which 
we got the ship manned not a little to the attractive 
agency of the diverting vagabond recently come from 
town, the fame of whose tricks soon extended over Port- 
sea. He certainly was the most amusing fellow on 
beard, but also the most mischievous; and, I fairly 
grant, as such he became at times a real nuisance. 

I need not dwell on the common-place tricks of a nau- 
tical monkey, as they must be well known to every one ; 
such as catching hold of the end of the sail-maker’s ball 
of twine, and paying the whole overboard, hand over 
hand, from a secure station in the rigging; or his steal. 
ing the boatswain’s silver call, and letting it drop from 
the end of the cat-head; or his getting into one of the 
cabin ports, and tearing up the captain’s letters, a trick 





at which even the stately skipper is obliged to laugh. 
One of our monkey’s grand amusements was to watch 
some one arranging his clothes in his bag. After the 
stowage was completed, and every thing put carefully 
away, he would steal round, untie the strings, and, 
having opened the mouth of the bag, would draw forth 
in succession every article of dress, first smell to it, then 
turn it over and over, and lastly fling it away on the 
wet deck. It was amusing enough to observe, that all 
the while he was committing any piece of mischief, he 
appeared not only to be under.the fullest consciousness 
of guilt, but living under the perfect certainty that he 
was earning a good sound drubbing for his pains. Still, 
the pleasure of doing wrong was so strong and habitual 
within him, that he seemed utterly incapable of resisting 
the temptation whenever it fell in his way. When oc- 
cupied in these misdeeds, he continued alternately chat- 
tering with terror, and screaming with delight at his 
own ingenuity, till the enraged owner of the property 
burst in upon him, hardly more angry with Jacko than 
with his malicious messmates, who, instead of prevent- 
ing, rather encouraged the pillage. 

All this was innocent, however, compared to the 
tricks which the blue jackets taught him to play upon 
the jolly marines. How they set about this laudable 
piece of instruction, | know '!not; but the antipathy 
which they established in Jacko’s breast against the 
red coats was something far beyond ordinary prejudice, 
and in its consequence partook more of the interminable 
war between cat and dog. 

The moukey, who entered with all the zeal of a hot 
partisan into the designs of the blues, showed no mercy 
to the red faction, against whom he had not, in fact, the 
slightest shadow of a real quarrel. As that trifling cir- 
cumstance, however, seemed, as in graver cases of quar- 
rel, only to aggravate the hostility, every new day 
brought. anew mode of attack upon the unhappy soldiers, 





magnificent style, was not very agreeable: and it was 





who were never safe. 
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grinned contesptuously atthem; or, at worst, snapped 
at their heels, soiled their fine pipe-clayed trowsers, ot 
pulled the cartridges out of their cartouc h boxes, and 
scattered the powder over the decks, teats for which lis 
rip was sure to sinmart under the rattan ot the indig- 
nant sergeant, to whom the * party’ made their cou 
plaint. Upon these occasions the sailors laughed so 
heartily at their friend Jacko, as he placed his hands be 
hind him, and, in an agony of rage and pain, rabbed the 
seat of honour, sinarting under the sergeant’s chastise- 
ment, that, if he could ouly have reasoned the matter 
like a statesman, he would soon have distrusted his ad- 
vantage in this offensive but not defensive alliance with 
the Johnnies against the Jolles. Sometimes, indeed, 
he appeared to be quite sensible of his absurd position, 
cancd by his enemy, and ridiculed by his friends, in 
wlios¢ cause he was ulfering. On these occasions he 
otten made a run, open-imouthed, at the sailors; in re- 
turn for which mutinous proceeding he was sure te get 
a simart rap over the nose trom his own partly, Which 
more than counterpoised the anguish at the other ex- 
tremity of lis person, giving ludicrous occupation bt 
both lis hands, and redoubling the shouts of laughter at 
his expense, lo short, poor St. Jago literally got what ts 
currently called moukey *’s allowance, viz. “amore kicks 
than half. pen a 

In process of time, as Mr. Monke ys by dint of that 
bitter monitor, experience, gained higher knowledge in 
the art of marine warfare and ship diplomacy, he became 


much more formidable in his attacks on the “ corps,” and 


generally contrived to keep himself well beyond the 
reach of the sergeant’s merciless ratan. One ot the 
favourite pranks of the sailors was to place him near the 
break of the forecastle, with a handspike, taken trom the 
bow-chaser gun, in his paws. It was quite as much as 
he could carry, and tar more than he could use as a 


missile against the royals; but he was soon imstructed in 
a method of «¢ inploy ing it, which alway s ork vously an- 
noyed the enemy. ‘Theoretically speaking, I presume 
p vor Jacko knew no more of'the laws of gravitation, when 
applying it to the annoyance of the marines than his 
friends the seaman did of centrifugal action, when swing- 
ing round the hand-lead to gain soundings by pitching it 
far forward into the water; but without such scientific 
knowledge, both the monkey and his wicked associates 
knew very well that if a handspike were held across the 
top of the foreeastle ladder, and let go down whena per- 
son was about halt? wey down it, the hecls of the said 
individual would be sure to bring up, or stop the bar. 
The unhappy marine, theretore, who happened to be 
descending the steps when Jacko let his handspike fall, 
generally got the skin taken off his heels, or his instep, 
aceording as his rear or his trout was turned towards the 
foe. ‘The instant Jacko let go his hold, and the law of 
gravitation began to act, so that the handspike was heard 
to rattle dowa the ladder, etfhe jumped to the bow of the 
barge, overlooking the spot, and there sat, with his neck 
stretched out, his eyes starting trom his head, and his lips 
drawn back, till his teeth, displayed from ear to ear, rap- 
ped against one another like a pair of custanets in a 
bolero, under the influence of the most eestatic alarm, 
curiously mixed up with the joy of complete success. 
The poor wounded Gulpin, in the mean time, rubbed his 
ankles, as he fired a volley of imprecations, the only 
effect of which was to increase the number of his audi- 
ence, grinning and laughing in chorus with the terrified 
mischiet-monger. ; 4 

I remember seeing a marine, of More than usual ac- 
tivity, and who had before been served this trick, catch 
hold of the end of the weather middle stay-stail sheet, 
hanging trom the booms, and, betore Jacko knew 
what he was about, sneceed in giving bim such a cut 
across his sconce as the animal never forgot or forgave. 
Next morning the monkey stowed himself away behind 
the pumps, till the same marine passed; he then sprung 
out, and laid hold of him by the calf of the leg ; and, in 
spite of sundry kicks and cuffs, never once relaxed his 
jaws till the teeth met amongst what the loblolly boy, in 
the pride of his anatomical knowledge, called the “ gas- 
trocnemii muscles” of his enemy’s leg. ‘The cries ot 
murder! from the soldier, brought the marines, and many 
of tie sailors, under the half deck, to the poor fellow’s 


rescue, while the author of the mischief scuttled off 


amongst the men’s feet, chattering and screaming all the 
way. He was not again seen during two or three days; 
at the end of which, as the wounded * troop” was not 
much hurt, a sort of truce was proclaimed between the 
red and blue factions of the ship. Doubtless, the armis- 
tice was all the better kept in consequence of some tole- 
rably intelligible hints from the higher powers, that the 
peace of the ship was no longer to be invaded to make 





sport for those who were evidently more idle than they 
ought to be, and for whom, therefore, a little additional 
Work might possibly be found. 

Old Jacko, however, like one of the weaker states of 
Europe, whose fate and fortunes are settled by the pro- 
tocols of the surrounding political giants, was no party 
to these treaties ; and having once tasted the joys of re- 
venge, he could not keep his teeth quiet, but must needs 
have another Upon this occasion, however, he kept 
clear of the corps, and attacked one of his oldest and 
dearest friends, no less a personage than the captain cf 
the foretop. It was in warm weather, and the men, as 
}usual, were dining on the main deck; the grog had been 
j served out, and the happy Johnnies were just beginning to 
sip their darling beverage, when Mr. Mischief, incessantly 
occupied in his vocation of doing wrong, and utterly in- 
capable of resisting ar * good opening to get himself into 
a scrape, saw the grog-kid of the captain of the top’s 
mess standing by the fore hatchway. So he paced round, 
is if seeking tor a bit of bread, but all the while keeping 
his face turned just so far from the fated grog vessel, 
that no one suspected his design. On reaching the spot 
his heart began to fail him, but not his wickedness; in- 
deed, his was the very beau idcal of that cheraeter de- 
scribed in the satire of Junius, which, * without courage 
enough to resist doing a bad action, has yet virtue enough 
to be ashamed of it.’ Whether or not these mixed mo- 
tives influenced old Jacko, I cannot pretend to say ; but 
there he sat, chattering, screaming, and trembling, as if 
the sergeant’s cane had been within an inch of his hide. 

“ What ails you, my dear Mr. Saint James ?” said the 
captain of the top, playfully addressing the monkey. 
“What are you afraid of? Nobody is going to hurt 
you; we are all sailors and friends here, man. Nota 
royal marine is within hail of you!” 

At this stage of the colloquy the sly rogue, having 
mustered all his energies, fairly grasped the grog-kid in 
his arms, and, making a clean spring from the deck, 
placed himsel!, at the tirst bound, beyond the reach of the 
horror-stricken seaman. ‘This exploit was not so adroitly 
pertormed as it might have been if Jacko had been less 
agitated, and one half of the delicious nectar in the sail- 
or’s cup was jerked out. 

“ You bloody thundering rascal of a monkey,” bel- 
lowed the astounded topman ; “ let go the kid, or Pll shy 
this knife at your head!” 

‘The threat was no sooner uttered than executed, for 
the sailor, without waiting to see the effect of his sum 
mons, threw the knife ; and had not his saintship ducked 
his head, there would have been an end of monkey tricks 
for that cruise. As the glittering steel passed before the 
wicked scamp’s eyes, the flash deprived him of all recol- 
lection of the mischief in hand ; with a loud yell he leep- 
ed on the booms, and in his terror let the prize slip from 
his grasp. It fell on the coaming of the hatchway, hung 
for one instant, and then dashed right down into the 
cockpit, to the infinite astonishment of the boatswain’s 
yeoman, a thirsty soul, and familiar with drink in all its 
shapes, but who declared he never before had tricd grog 
in a shower bath. 

Up started the enraged party of seamen on their feet. 
“ All hands catch monkey !”’ was the ery; and in ten 
seconds the whole crew, including the cook with his 
ladle, and his mate with the tormentors in his hand, 
were seen scrambling on deck. Jacko scampered like 
lightning up the main-stay, and reached the top before 
any of the men, who had mounted the rigging, were 
half a dozen ratlines above the hammocks. ‘The officers 
rushed to the quarter deck, naturally fancying, from the 
bustling sounds, that a man was overboard; but they 
were soon undeceived by the shouts of laughter which 
resounded from every part of the ship, low and aloft. 

For a few moments Jacko sat on the main cap, chat- 
tering at such a rate that, had it been dark, one of the 
men said, you could have seen the sparks of fire 
from his teeth. I do not- quite believe this; but  cer- 
tainly I never witnessed such an expression of fear. 
A dozen men were soon pouring into the top, while two 
others were stealing up the stay, and four or five had got 
into the topmast shrouds, to cut off his retreat in that 
direction; finally, an active fellow leaped from the rigging 
to the topmast, and sliding down. the well-greased spar, 
almost plumped on the devoted head of this master of 
the revels. It was now absolutely necessary for Jacko to 
do something ; so he made a clear run down the main lift 
to the lower yard arm. ‘The gunner’s mate, foresecing 
this manceuvre, had sprung to guard his department, and 
had already lain out as far as the inner boom iron, with 
a gasket in his hand, and quite certain of catching the 
chase. Notabit? “ Agunner’s mate catch a monkey ?” 
The fable of the Tortoise and the Hare affords but a 


} 
bite. 





feeble simile to characterise such a match ; and before old 
hard-a-weather and his gasket had reached the yard-arm, 
our nimble Mono had trotted half way up the leech of 
the topsail, and was seated as familiarly on the bridle of 
the maintopbowline, as if he had been perched on the 
feathery branch of a cocoa-nut tree, enjoying the sea 
breeze, in his native island, amongst the beautiful Cape 
de Verds. 

The sailors were now fairly baffled, and still more so 
wihien the expert rogue chose to climb a Jittle higher, and 
then to walk deliberately along the standing part of the 
main-topsail brace to the mizen-topmast head ; whence, 
as if to divert himself, or force his pursuers to mingle 
admiration with their rage, he made a flying leap down. 
wards to the peak haulyards, scampering along the single 
part till he reached the end of the gaff. ‘There he sat 
laughing at a hundred and fifty men and boys, employed 
in the vain attempt to catch one monkey ! 

Sailors are certainly not men to give up a pursuit light- 
ly ; but after an hour of as hard labour as I ever witnessed, 
they were all obliged to relinquish the chase from sheer 
fatigue, and poor Jacko was pardoned by acclamation. 
The captain of the foretop, however, a couple of days 
afterwards, more out of fun than from any ill-will on the 
old grog score, gave the monkey’s ear a pinch, upon which 
the animal snapped at his thumb, and bit it so seriously 
that the man was obliged to apply to the doctor. When 
this was reported to me by the surgeon, I began to think 
my four-footed friend was either getting rather too much 
license, or that too many liberties were taken with him, 
so I gave orders that in future he should be let alone. 
Nevertheless, Jacko contrived to bite two more of the 
people, one of whom was the sergeant, the other the 
inidshipmen’s boy. ‘These were all wounded in one day, 
and when the surgeon came to me next morning, as usual, 
with the sick-list in his hand, he was rather in dudgeon. 

“ Really, sir,” said he, “this does seem rather too much 
of the monkey. Here are no fewer than three persons 
in my list from bites of this infernal beast.” 

“Three!” I exclaimed, and straightway got angry, 
partly at my own folly, partly at the perversity of my 
pet, and also somewhat nettled by the tone not very un- 
reasonably assumed by the doctor. “Send Black, the 
quarter-master, here directly!’ He soon came. 

“Don’t you take care of the monkey ?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir, Ido. You gave me charge of him.” 

“Well! and why don't you prevent his biting the 
people ?” 

“T can’t prevent him, sir.” 

“No! Then throw him overboard!” I cried—* Over 
with him at once! There he stands in charge of the 
corporal and two marines; pitch him right over the lee 
gangway. I will not have the ship’s company killed and 
wounded at this rate. Over with him, I say !” 

The quarter-master moved off to the lee gangway, and 
took the terrified animal in his arms; while, on its part, 
the poor creature ‘seemed conscious of its approaching 
fate, and spread out its arms over the seaman’s bare breast, 
as if to supplicate his mercy. The old sailor, who look- 
ed mightily as if he were going to melt upon the occa- 
sion, cast a petitioning glance to windward every now and 
then from under the edge of his straw hat as I paced up 
and down the deck, still fuming away at the doctor’s 
demi-official reproach. As I saw the fellow wished to say 
something, I at length asked him whether he had any 
proposal to make respecting his wicked and troublesome 
pet. The old man’s face brightened up with this prospect 
of a respite for his favourite; and, after humming and 
hawing for a minute, be said, 

“Tt is all owing to these two great teeth, sir, if they 
were out, he would be as harmless as any lamb.” 

“T tell you what it is,” I replied, catching at this sug- 
gestion, “I positively will not have the whole ship’s 
company driven one after another into the sick-list by 
your confounded monkey ; but if you choose to draw those 
wild-boar tusks of his, you may let him live.” 

Few reprieves were ever hailed at the foot of the gallows 
with more joy by the friends of a felon than this an- 
nouncement of a commutation of Mr. St. Jago’s sentence 
was received by his affectionate companions- Even the 
marines, though constitutionally predisposed against him, 
were glad of the change; and I heard the sentry at the 
cabin door say, “I knety the captain had too much regard 
for the animal to do him an injury.” 

Injury, indeed! I question whether poor Jacko thought 
the alternative any favour. At all events, his friends 
seemed grievously puzzled how to fulfil the conditions of 
his exemption from a watery grave; for I could perceive 
a council of war going on upon the lee side of the main 
deck as to the best method of proceeding in the affair of 
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